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The fallowiag Books Publiſhed by Lavnig and WurtTLYE, 
Price One Shilling each, are proper Companions to this 
Work; 


The ARTIST's ASSISTANT in drawing Perſpective, Etch- 
ing, Engraving, Metzotinto-Scraping, Painting on Glaſs, in 
Crayons, Water-Colours, and on Silks and Sattins; with 
* Frontiſpiece of Hogarth's Head ; octavo. Price One Shil- 

Aung. a 


The whole ART of PAINTING in WATER-COLOURS, 
_ . agreeable to the Practice of the moſt eminent Maſters, by the 

uthor of the Artiſt's Aſſiſtant, octavo; with a frontiſpieee 
Head of the Queen, Price One Shilling, - 


The ART of DRAWING in PERSPECTIVE; wherein 
the doctrine of PERSPECTIVE is clearly and conciſely treated 
of, upon Geometrical Principles; and a mechanical method 
of Perſpective and Deſigning, invented for the benefit of thoſe 
who are ſtrangers to Mathematics; illuſtrated with a variety 
- of Examples, on copper-plates. The Second Edition, with 
conſiderable Improvements ; oftavo. Price One Shilling. 


Juſt Publiſhed, the ART of PAINTING in miniature, on 
Ivory, in the manner at preſent praftiſed by the moſt eminent 
Artiſts in that profeſſion; compriſed under the following 
heads : viz. The proper Colours for Painting in Miniature, 
the nature and properties of each, and manner of preparing 
them ; The mode * codons Camel hair pencils ; Inſtructions 
relative to the choice of Ivory, bleaching and poliſhing it 

* Preparatory to beginning a picture; method of managing the 
colours at the different fittings in _ a picture from life, 
er in copying from another pifture; by John Payne. To 
which is annexed The ART of BURNISHED GILDING on 

 +GLASS, in a variety of branches, a matter known by very 
few, and at preſent in high eſtimation, 


FT” For the remainder of their numerous Collection of Drawing 
Books, &c. See their Catalogue for 1795. 
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PREFACE. 


Tx Editor of the following Treatiſe, 
well aſſured it contains ſufficient Inſtruc- 
tions for the whole Art of Painting in Water- 
Colours, on Glaſs, &c. and as it includes the 
lateſt, and conſequently the moſt uſeful Diſ- 
coveries, with the greateſt Variety of new, 
cheap, and approved Receipts for mixing the 
Colours, and laying them on to the beſt Ad- 
vantage, Conſiderations which make all Apo- 
logies for publiſhing it needleſs and ſuperflu- 
ous. To enter into the ſingular Beauties the 
Noble Art of Painting exhibits, would be too 
tedious here; ſuffice it to ſay, the real Enter- 
tainment it always affords the Spectator as well 
as Practitioner, and its. ſo nearly reſembling 
Nature in her gayeſt Attire and brighteſt Co- 
lours, muſt ſurely be purſuaſive Arguments to 
enforce the Practice of it. 
This Book is intended as a neceſſary 
Companion to The Artiſt's Miſtant, which is 
thought truly worth the Notice and Regard 
of the Painter in particular, and the Public in 
in general, to whoſe candid Acceptance and 
Peruſal the Author offers them, not doubt- 
ing but by a ſteady Adherence to, and Obſer- 
vation of the various Directions, the Student 


will, 


r 
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will, in a ſnort Time, have his Labour amply 
rewarded. But after all, 


— — Who can paint 

Like Nature? Can Imagination boaſt, 

Amid its gay Creation, == like hers? 
Or can he mix them with that matchleſs Skill, 
And w7 them on fo delicately fine, | 
And loſe them in each other, as appears 

In ev'ry Bud that blows? 
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Some excellent Receipts for thoſe who paiat in Water-Colours 


OF PAINTING ON GLASS 


Colours for painting on Glaſs - = — 
The Manner of Working the Colours — - 


Other neceſſary Directions - - 
To make a convenient Box to hold Colours, &c. 
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ART OF PAINTING 


Mater Colours, Sc. 


AINTING in Water-Colours, is an Art which 
has been encouraged by Princes eminent for 
their Virtue; and no Wonder, ſince no Repreſenta- 
tions can ſhow forth Nature with more Splendour 
and Magnificence, than a Painting executed in this 
Manner. Yo 
The Materials. neceſſary, are Gum Colours, (of 
which we ſhall treat more particularly hereafter) 
Camel's-Hair Pencils, Fitches, a Pallet, and Pen- 
Knife. 35 : 
The General or Simple Colours are, White, Black, 
Brown, Red, Yellow, Blue, and Green. 


The various Species of each are as follows: 


UN Whites. \ Blacks. 
Ceruſe Burnt Cherry-Stones 
Conſtant White Ivory-Black 
White Lead Keating's Black 
Spaniſh White Lamp-Black 
Flake White 

' Spodium 


Browns, 
ani/h Brown 


e Licorice 


Biſtre 
Burnt Terra de Sienna 
Unburnt ditto 


Reds. 
Native Cinnabar 
Burnt Ochre 
Indian Red 
Read Lead 
Minium 
Lake 
Vermilion 
Carmine 
Red Ink 
om Lake 


| Greens. 
Green Bice 
Green Verditer 
Graſs-Green 
Sap-Green 


Verdigreaſe diſtilled 


2 ] 
Blues. 


Saunders Blue 
Terre Blue 


Blue Verditer 


Indigo 


Litmoſe 
Smalt 


Pruſſian Blue 
Light ditto 
Ultramarine 
Vitramarme Aſhes 
Blue Bice 


Yellows. 
Engl Ochre 
Gall-Stone 
Gamboge 
Maſticot 
Ochre de Luce 


Orpiment 


Roman Ochre 
Dutch Pink 


. Saffron Water 


King's Yellow 
Gold Yellow 
French Berries 


Direflions for preparing the following Single Colours. 
WHITES. 


The beſt White for painting in Water-Colours, 


is Flake White: 


Some recommend a White made 


of Pearl and Oyſter Shells, brought to an impalpable 
Powder, called a Pearl White, which will mix well 


with any Colour. 


EL 


If you uſe White Lead, clarify it 


with 


© 


with White-Wine Vinegar; after the White is ſets 
tled, pour off the Vinegar, and waſh it with Water, 
thus: Put the Powder into a Glaſs of Water, ſtir it; 
and preſently pour the Water off, while it 1s white, 
into another clean Glaſs; when it is ſettled, pour off 
the Water, and you will have an excellent White; 
to which add as much Gum as is neceſſary to give it 
a Gloſs. 

It has been often noticed that White Lead will turn 
black, if mixed with Water that comes from Iron or 
clay; ſo that, in the Space of a Month or two, you 
may perceive it; and it will alſo change any Colour 
with which it is mixed, 

It is recommended by ſome, to take the Powder of 
Egg-Shells, of the brighteſt and whiteſt Sort, well 
ground with Gum-Water, to the State of an impal- 
pable Powder, to which add one twentieth Part of 
White Sugar-candy ; others eſteem it moſt when 
clarified in Spirits of Wine, and then uſe it with 
Gum-Water. 

It has been found by repeated Experience, that this 
Egg-ſhell Powder is extremely ſerviceable as a White 
in Water Colours; and that this, and the Oyſter-ſhell 
Powder rectified, and well bruiſed, will make an 
excellent Mixture with other Colours, to keep them 
from changing. 

A fine White for Water-Colours may be made 
by diſſolving Filings of Silver, or Silver-Leaf, in 
Aqua-Fortis, evaporating the Aqua-Fortis till it ap- 
pears like Chryſtal in the Bottom of the Glaſs: De- 
cant the be of the Aqua-Fortis, and waſh the 
Silver four or five Times in pure Water, till it is en- 
tirely cleaned from the Aqua- Fortis, drying it for Uſe. 
It _ be uſed with the Waters of Gum and Sugar- 
candy. | | 

A good White for Water-Colours proper for Mi- 
niature is made thus: Take a Pound of the Shred- 
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dings of Glove-Leather, and ſteep them in Water; 
boil them with twelve Quarts of Water, till it waſtes 
to two; ſtrain it through a Linen Cloth, into a well- 
glazed earthen Pan: 'This is called Glue or Size, and 
proper to uſe with Colours in Candle-light Pieces; to 
know if this be rang enough, feel if it is ſtiff and 
firm under your Hand. 

The Glue being melted, reduce ſome White Chalk 
to a Powder; and while it is hot, add ſuch a Quantity 
of Chalk, as will bring it to the Conſiſtency of a 
Paſte; letting it ſteep for a Quarter of an Hour, ſtir it 
with a Bruſh made of Hog's Briſtles. 

In order to make this White brighter, add more 
Glue. Be careful to obſerve that every Layer be dry, 
before you put on another. If you work upon Wood, 
you muſt put on a Dozen; but ſix or ſeven is ſuffi- 
cient, if your Paper is thick. Afterwards dip a ſoft 
Bruſh in ſome Water, draining it with your Fin- 
2 rub the Work with it, in order to make it the 
moother. When your Bruſh is full of White, you 


muſt waſh i again, and alſo change the Water, when 
it 1s too white. Or you may uſe a wet Linen Rag 
inſtead of a Bruſh. | | 


YELLOWS. 

In ſome Objects there may be ſeen a Shining, like 
that of Gold, through Colours of Red, Blue, or 
Green, ſuch as ſome Sorts of Flies, or Beetles, and 
the Cantharides: This Gold or Tranſparency may be 
very well imitated, by laying ſome Leaf-Gold on the 
ſhaded Side of the Bn giving a little to the 
light Side. To lay on the Gold-Leaf, preſs it ſmooth 
and cloſe with Cotton, after you have waſhed it 
with ſtrong Gum-Water ; but care muſt be taken 
that in laying on the Gum, you do not exceed the 
Limits through which you would have the Gold ap- 
pear. Inthis Caſe, the Gold is only to ſhine through 

| the 


13 


the tranſparent Colour, which is to be laid over 
It. 

As Leaf-Gold will not receive Water-Colours re- 
gularly, it is neceſſary to be provided with Water 
of Ox-Gall, and with this Liquor to ſtroke over the 
Gold-Leaf; by which it will receive any Colour you 
are deſirous of laying over it, and will alſo retain 
It, 

In June and July, there may be found upon Roſe- 
Trees, a kind of Beetle of a Gold and Green Colour, 
which may prove extremely ſerviceable in this Kind 
of Painting; but in uſing your Gold, it will be beſt 
to poliſh it in this Manner. 

In ſome Manuſcripts there may be ſeen Gold Let- 
ters, which ſeem to riſe above the Surface of the Pa- 
per. The Compoſition which raiſes them is made of 
Vermillion, and the White of an Egg, beat to the 
Conſiſtance of an Oil, and fixed to the Paper with 
Gum-Arabic : On this figurative Leiter, waſh ſome 
ſtrong Gum- Water, with a Camel s-Hair Pencil; lay 
on the Gold-Leaf cloſe with ſome Cotton; and when 
dry, rub it again with Cotton, and burniſh it with a 
Dog's Tooth ; and it will appear as if it was caſt in 
Gold. 

There is alſo another ay of working in Gold, 
which is performed by Shell-Gold (but then it muſt be 
pure, and not that brought from Germany, which 
turns Green in a few Days). Cover the ſhady Parts 
with Vermilion, before you uſe this Gold; and when 
vou have rectified it with Spirits of Wine, lay it on; 
when dry, burniſh it as before directed. 

In laying on chis Gold, it is beſt to leave the 
Lights without it, as it will appear to a much greater 
Advantage, than if all the Objects were covered: But 
providing che whole Performance ſhould chance to be 


covered, the beſt Way of ſetting it off, is to trace 
| A3 over 
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over the ſhady Parts with Gall - Stone, or the Yellow 
made of French Berries (of which we ſhall treat here- 
after, heightened with Minium. 

Having treated thus much upon Gold, we ſhall now 
ſpeak of Yellows in general. Gamboge is, beyond 
doubt, one of the melloweſt Colours Nature has pro- 
duced: It is of ſo mild a Temperature, that when it 
is touched with any Fluid, it inſtantly diſſolves; ſo 
that conſequently it wants neither e has grind- 
ing: It is odudtive of a Variety of the moſt agreeable 
and pleaſant Yellow Tints, that Fancy or Art could 
ever imagine; it will generally ſhade itſelf; though 

ou will ſometimes find in the Deſcription of Flowers 
it requires Help, 
© Gall-Stone is a very rich deep Yellow, tending to- 
wards a Brown; it is exceeding uſeful in many Caſes ; | 
needs but little gumming or grinding ; works tree, but 
will not ſhade itſelf. 
Mr. Boyle ſays, if you cut the Roots of Berberries, 
and put them into a * Lixivium made of Pearl- 
Aſhes and Water, from them will proceed a very 
agreeable Vellow: This Experiment has oſten been 
made, and as often attended with ſucceſs. 

He alſo gives an Account of another fine tranſparent 
Yellow, by boiling the Root of a Mulberry-Tree, well 
cleanſed, in the foregoing Lixivium. 

Yellow Ochre makes a very good pale Yellow ; and 
being ground with Gum-Water, will prove extremely 
uſeful. 

Another very uſeful Yellow, is made dy infuſing the 
Plant Celandine in clear Water, gently prefling it, ad- 
7. to the Liquor ſome Atars Wates letting 1t boil, 


he Virtues of the Yellow extracted from French 
Berries is ſo well known, that we need not diſcourſe 
upon it, but only give the Directions for preparing it. 
In a quart of the preceding Lixivium, boil two 
* | Ounces 
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Ounces of French Berries till the Liquor is of a fine 
Vellow; ſtrain it from the Yellow Berries, and when 
cold it is fit for Uſe. To the Berries put a Pint of the 
ſame Lixiviun, and boil it till the Liquor is as ſtrong 
as Gall-Stones, with which you may thade any Ye 
lows; This you may boil till it comes to a Brown, and 
will, with the Addition of a little Ox-Gall, ſerve to 
ſhade the Gold-Leaf. | 

You may likewiſe make a Yellow, by inſuſing Saf- 
fron in pure Water. When this is ſteeped in rectified 
Spirits of Wine, there is nothing higher; but it is ver\ 
apt to fly, unleſs it is high-pummed 7 

A good Yellow for the Illumination of Prints may 
be extracted from the Roots of Ginger, which makes 
a good Green, when mixed with tranſparent Verdi- 

riſe. . 

Thoſe Yellows called Engliſh and Dutch Pinks, 
are made with French Berries ground to a fine Pow- 
der, and then boiled. | 

King's Yellow, a fine Body Colour, much uſed in 
heightening the Ochre for Gold Lace, &e. 


ORANGE COLOUR. 


This Colour is made of a Mixture of Vermilion and 
Gamboge, the latter moſt predominant; in which 
u are preſented with a pleaſant and ſerviceable Co- 
our in painting Lilies, and all other Orange-Colour 
Flowers. Orpiment is likewiſe a pleaſing Colour. 


REDS. 


Red Lead, or Minium, is a ſtrong heavy Colour. 
Mr. Boyle has given us the following Directions for 
preparing it: Put four Ounces in a Glafs, to a Quart 
of Rain Water; and when it has been thoroughly 


ſtirred, pour off the Water; and by a frequent Repe- 
__ tition 
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over the ſhady Parts with Gall-Stone, or the Yellow 
made of French Berries (of which we ſhall treat here- 
after, heightened with Minium. | 

Having treated thus much upon Gold, we ſhall now 
ſpeak of Yellows in general. Gamboge is, beyond 
doubt, one of the melloweſt Colours Nature has pro- 
duced: It is of ſo mild a Temperature, that when it 
is touched with any Fluid, it inſtantly diſſolves; ſo 
that 8 wants neither e bag grind- 
ing: It is productive of a Variety of the moſt agreeable 
and pleaſant Yellow Tints, that Fancy or Art could 
ever imagine; it will generally ſhade itſelf; though 

ou will ſometimes fin in the Deſcription of Flowers 
t requires Help. 
© Gall-Stone is a very rich deep Yellow, tending to- 
wards a Brown; it is exceeding uſeful in many Caſes ; 
needs but little gumming or grinding ; works free, but 
will not ſhade infelf. 
Mr. Boyle fays, if you cut the Roots of Berberries, 
and put them into a ſtrong Lixivium made of Pearl- 
Aſhes and Water, from them will proceed a very 
agreeable Yellow : This Experiment has often been 
made, and as often attended with ſucceſs. 

He alſo gives an Account of another fine tranſparent 
Yellow, by boiling the Root of a Mulberry-Tree, well 
cleanſed, in the foregoing Lixivium. 

Yellow Ochre makes a very good pale Yellow ; and 
being ground with Gum-Water, will prove extremely 
uſeful. i a 
Another very uſeful Yellow, is made by infuſing the 
Plant Celandine in clear Water, gently prefling it, ad- 
ding to the Liquor ſome Alum.- Water letting it boil. 

he Virtues of the Vellow extracted from French 
Berries is ſo well known, that we need not diſcourſe 
upon it, but only give the Directions for preparing it. 

In a quart of the preceding Lixivium, boil two 
| | . Ounces 
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Ounces of French Berries till the Liquor is of a fine 
Yellow; ſtrain it from the Yellow Berries, and when 
cold it is fit for Uſe. To the Berries put a Pint of the 
ſame Lixivinn, and boil it till the Liquor is as ſtrong 
as Gall-Stones, with which you may thade any Vel- 
lows; This you may boil till it comes to a Brown, and 
will, with the Addition of a little Ox-Gall, ſerve to 
ſhade the Gold-Leaf. | | 

You may likewiſe make a Yellow, by inſuſing Saf- 
fron in pure Water. When this is ſteeped in reQtified 
Spirits of Wine, there is nothing — but it is very 
apt to fly, unleſs it is high-gummed. 

A good Yellow for the Illumination of Prints may 
be extracted from the Roots of Ginger, which makes 
a good Green, when mixed with tranſparent Verdi- 

riſe. 5 | 

Thoſe Yellows called Engliſh and Dutch Pinks, 
are made with French Berries ground to a fine Pow- 
der, and then boiled. | 

King's Yellow, a fine Body Colour, much uſed in 
heightening the Ochre for Gold Lace, &e. 


ORANGE COLOUR. 


This Colour is made of a Mixture of Vermilion and 
Gamboge, the latter moſt predominant ; in which 

u are preſented with a pleaſant and ſerviceable Co- 
— in painting Lilies, and all other Orange- Colour 
Flowers. Orpiment is likewiſe a pleaſing Colour. 


REDS. 


Red Lead, or Minium, is a ſtrong heavy Colour. 
Mr. Boyle has given us the following Directions for 
preparing it: Put four Ounces in a Glafs, to a Quart 
of Rain Water; and when it has been thoroughly 


ſtirred, pour off the Water; and by a frequent Repe- 
A4 tition 
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fition of this, there will remain at the Bottom of the 
Glaſs a beautiful Red when dry, which is to be uſed 
with Gum-Water. When the Colour has been thus 
prepared, you muſt not expect above twenty Grains 


to remain out of four Qunces. 


Carmine affords the brighteſt and moſt perfect Crim- 
ſon, and is the moſt beautiful of all Reds; for with 
this Colour and Lake you may make the Shades as 


ſtrong as you pleaſe. This Colour ſhould never be 
purchaſed but by 3 for if it is not good, it 


will but ſpoil your Work. 
Lake is a fine tranſparent Colour, not much infe- 


rior to Carmine: but in painting with Carmine on 
that Part of the Print, on which the Light is ſuppoſed 


to ſtrike, lay on the firſt Tint as light as poſſible, 
working it ſtronger as it grows darker, and touch it 
in the darker Parts with Lake. 

Lake may be bought at moſt Colour-ſhops ready 
prepared tor ae Colours: But if you are deſirous 


of making it yourſelf, it is neceſſary to adhere to the 


following DireCtions: 

Having prepared a Lixivium made with the Aſhes 
of Vine Twigs; to three Pints of it, add a Pound of 
the beſt ground Braſil Wood; boil it till half the 
Lixivium is eyaporated; ſtrain it off: Boil it again 
with, the Additon of four Ounces of freſh Braſil 
Wood, two Ounces of Cochineal, half an Ounce 


of Terra Marita, and a Pint of fair Water; let it 


evaporate as before: Add half an Ounce of burnt 
Alum (reduced to an impalpable Powder, ) a Quarter 
of a Drachm of Arſenic; diſſolve them in it, Dy 


ſtirring it with a Stick; when ſettled, ſtrain it © 


To give, this a Body, reduce. two Cuttle-fiſh Bones 
to a Powder, and putting it in, let it dry leiſurely. 
Grind it in a Quantity. of fair, Water, in which you 


may let it ſteep: Strain it through a Cloth, and 


making 
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making it into a few Cakes, ſet it by for. Uſe, after 
drying it on a Piece of Marble. 

If you would have this Lake redder, add ſome of 
the Juice of a Lemon; and to make it deeper, add 
Oil of Tartar. 

Another Lake: Boil the Shreads of ſuperfine Scarlet 
Cloth in a Lie made of the Aſhes of burnt Tartar; 
when ſufficiently boiled, add ſome Cochineal, pow- 
dered Maſtich, and Roche Alum; boil this again: 
While it is quite hot, ſtrain it through a Bag ſeveral 
Times. The firſt Time, the Bag muſt be ſtrained 
from Top to Bottom; and the remaining groſs Matter 
being taken out, let the Bag be well waſhed: After 
this, ſtrain the Liquor through the Bag again, and 
you will find a Paſte remaining on the Sides, which 
divide into ſmall Cakes, and ſet by for Uſe. 

Another Lake: Steep four Ounces of the beſt Brafil 
Wood, in a Pint and a Half of the fineſt diſtilled 
Vinegar, for three Weeks at leaſt, though the longerit 
remains the better it is; ſeethe the Whole in Balneum 
Marie, till it boils up three or four Times; let it 
ſettle for a Day or too; put it to an Ounce of pow- 
dered Allum, and into a clean Pan with the Liquor ; 
let it remain for G Hours; heat the com- 
poſition, and ſtir it till it is cold: When it has ſtood 
about twelve Hours, ſtfain it, and add two Cuttle- fiſn 
Bones, prepared as before. 

A Liquid Colour of a very good Crimſon may 
be made as follows: In twelve Ounces of pale ſtale 
Beer, boil one Ounce of ground Braſil Wood till the 
Colour is as ſtrong as you deſire; ſtrain it through a 
Linen Cloth, and bottle it up for Uſe. If you want 
to bring this Colour to a Body, take ſome dried Ox- 
blood reduced to a Powder, and mix it with the 
Colour. 

We have the following Directions from Mr. Boyle. 
for extraCting a fine Crimſon from the Berry-bearing 


Spinach, 


n 


Spinach, which, being preſſed, affords a very agree- 
able Juice; to which add a fourth Part of Alum, boil 
it, and when cold it is fit for Uſe: 

Or, you may extract a very beautiful Red from the 
Red Beet- root, baked with a little ſtrong Vinegar and 
Alum; when cold, it is fit for Uſe. 

Another Way to make a Crimſon: Put twenty (or 
more) Grains of bruiſed Cochineal into a Gallo, 
with as many Drops of the Lie of Tartar, as will make 
it give forth its Colour; add to this Mixture about 
half a Spoonful of Water, or more, and you will have 
a very agreeable Purple; reducing ſome Alum to a 
very tine Powder, put it to the Purple Liquor, and 
you will have as beautiful a Crimſon : Strain it through 
2 fine Cloth, uſe it as ſoon as poſſible; for though this 
is a Colour which if ſoon uſed looks extremely well 
yet by long ſtanding it is ſubject to decay. 

Indian Lake is far ſuperior to any other of the Kind, 
for the deep Shades of Reds of all Kinds, and works 
as free as Gamboge : 'The beſt is brought from China 
in Pots, and has the Appearance of Raſberry Jam, but 
very bitter to the Taſte ; it requires no Gum. 


PURPLES. 
Take 5 Ounces of Logwood, a Pint of Rain- 


Water, and an Ounce of Alum; infuſe it well over 
a flow Fire in a well-glazed Pan, or Pipkin, for about 
twenty-four Hours; add a Quarter of an Ounce of 
Gum Arabic; let it ſtand for a Week, ſtrain it _—_ 
a Piece of fine Cloth. Keep it cloſe, or it wilt mould. 

Or you may make a redder Purple, by adding to one 
Ounce of the above, four Ounces of Biaſil Wood, 
and a Pint of ftale Beer, boiling it till the Liquor is 
as ſtrong as you deſire. It may be made darker by 


adding more Logwood. 
| The 
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The richeſt Purple is made by blending Carmine 
and Pruſſian Blue, or Indigo, to what Shade you 


pleaſe. 
| BLUES. 


Ultramarine is the beſt and brighteſt blue : prepare 
it by beating fix Ounces of the Lapis Lazuli till it is 
red; cool it in ſtrong Vinegar; grind it with a Stone 
and Muller to an impalpable Powder ; then make a 
Compoſition of Bees-Wax, Reſin, Linſeed Oil, and 
Turpentine, of each three Ounces; incorporate the 
Whole together over a {low Fire, till it is near boil- 
ing; pour them into a Pan well glazed. This is 
called the Paſte of Ultramarine. The Lapis Lazuli 
being prepared, add to it an equal Quantity of the 
Paſtil, or Paſte ; mix them together thoroughly, and 
let them remain twelve Hours. To extract the UE 
tramarine from the Paſte, pour clear Water upon it, 
prefling the Paſte with mm Hands, the Ultramarine 
will come out; for its Reception place a Glaſs Tum- 
bler under your Hand; let it ſettle in this Water till 
the Ultramarine ſinks to the Bottom. 

If the Colour ſeems foul, cleanſe it thus: Diffolve 
ſome Tartar in Water; add as much of it to the Ul- 
tramarine as will cover it; let it ſtand twelve Hours; 
waſh it in Warm Water, and you will have your 
Colour well clarified, and perfectly clean. Let your 
Ultramarine be of a high Colour, and well ground. 
Next to Ultramarine in Beauty is Pruſſian Blue, when 
uſed in Oil, though it will not ſtand ſo long, its not 
having the Body of Ultramarme. The Pruſſian Blue 
does not grind kindly with Water, on account of its 
oily Subſtance, | 

lue Bice is a Colour of a very good Body, and 
flows very a reeably in the Pencil; waſh it according 
to the Rules laid down for Ultramarine. 


Blue 


r 
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Blue Verditer is a very bright pleaſant Blue, of 
a good Body, and works very well when ground with 
Gum-Water. It is a little inclinable to, and makes 
2 very good Green, when ground with Gamboge, or 
French Berries. This Blue is moſtly uſed for a Sky, 
or a Garment. 

Saunders Blue is extremely ſerviceable in the Sha- 
ding of Ultramarine, where no very dark Shades ap- 
pear; when they do, you may add a little Indigo to 
It. | 

Litmoſe is a very agreeable Blue: to prepare it, 
take a Quart of Small Beer Wort, in which boil two 
Ounces of Litmoſe, till the Colour is as ſtrong as you 
require; pour the Liquor into a glazed Pipkin, and 
it will ſoon congeal. * 

Indigo is the darkeft Blue, is a ſoft free Colour, 
and runs very warm in the Pencil; it requires to be 
well waſhed and ground, and may be — darker or 
lighter, by the Addition of more or leſs Gum-Water. 
Care is required in the uſing this Colour; for, as we 
before hinted, its running ſo free may be a Means of 
deceiving the Student, and prove too dark for the 
Completion of his Deſires. 

Mr. Boyle has given us the following Directions 
for making a very fine Colour of the blue Leaves of 
Rue, by preſſing, bruiſing, and infuſing both Leaves 
and Juice in pure Water, for a Fortnight, waſhing 
them every Day; incorporating them and the Wa- 
ter till they become a Pulp, letting them dry gra- 
dually. 

Theſe will produce an exccllent Blue for Shading, 
which runs free in the Pencil ; put into it the Pow- 
der of Gum Arabic, which will be a Means of making 
it keep; add of the Gum as much as you would have 


it more or leſs ſtiff in working. 


A fine 
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A fine tranſparent Blue, (from-the preceding Au- 
thor) equal to a Tint of Ultramarine.—The Flower 
from which this Blue is extracted, is the Cyanus, or 
blue Cornbottle, which is poſſeſſed of two Blues, the 
outer Leaves being light, and inner dark, the latter 
is held in preference; pick both from the Buttons and 
Caſes in which they grow, the ſame Day they were 
gathered. 801 | 

Having prepared a Quantity of the middle Leaves, 
preſs out as much Juice as poſſible, with the Ad- 
dition of a little Alum, you will be poſſeſſed of a fine, 
durable, tranſparent Blue, little inferior to Ultrama- 
rine. 270 

The procuring of the Flowers, and the Preſſure of 
the Juice, ſhould be done with all poſſible Expedition, 
leſt the Flowers ſhould loſe their Perfection. | 
It has been thought by ſome, if the Leaves of theſe 
Flowers were — as thoſe of Saffron, there would 
proceed from them a much greater Quantity of Co- 
lour, from which might be preſſed more Tincture, 
than when freſh from the Field. 

In curing of each it would appear, that each Time 
the Cake was turned, the Flowers would be darker, 
till they become a dark Blue. Great Care is required 
during this Operation, that the Fire be kept very con- 
ſtant and gentle, that the Flowers may not be ſcorched, 
which will be an inconteſtable Way of bringing the 
Flowers to PerteCtion. 

Therefore to put this Operation in Execution, a 
Kiln muſt be procured, as for curing Saffron; the 
Top of which is to be covered with Hair-Cloth : 
Upon this lay ſeveral Sheets of Paper, afterwards a 
Parcel of the inner Leaves of the Flowers, two or 
three Inches thick, preſſing them cloſe, and ſprink- 
ling them with Gum-Water; after which, a ſmall 
Charcoal Fire muſt be made in the Kiln, ſo as to com- 

municate 
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municate Heat to the Top. Cover the Cake with a 
few Sheets of Paper, and a Board with a ſmall Weight 
upon it; after a few Minutes the Cake is to be turn- 
ed; when it is placed, take off the upper Paper, ſprin- 
kle the Cake again with Gum-Water; lay on the 
Board a Weight, as before, ſor a few Minutes; and 
ſo repeat the Turning and Sprinkling ſeveral Times, 
till the Cake is united, and of the Thickneſs of a 
Cake of Saffron. 


BLACKS. 


The proper Blacks for Water-Colours are as fol- 
low ; Ivory Black, which is prepared in the followin 
Manner : Let the Ivory Black be thoroughl — 
and there will naturally proceed from it a Liquor of 
an oily Subſtance; mix as much of it as will make it 
work freely in the Pencil. It has a fine Gloſs, and 
is — y ſerviceable in painting of ſhining Ob- 

8. 
5 There is another very agreeable and uſeful Black, 
called Keating Black, and may be had at moſt Co- 
lour-Shops, ready prepared. 

Indian Ink is a very good Black, and of great Ser- 
vice, as it may be laid on to any Shade, and will al- 
ways ſhade itſelf, on which Account it is often uſed 


for Drawings, 
GREENS. 


Sap-Green is a Colour extremely ſerviceable, and 
the beſt Green for Water-Colours our Age affords; 
being of a gummy Subſtance, and diluting eaſily in 
Water: It produces an endleſs Variety of Tints, and 
has the Advantage of ſhading itſelf. In the W 
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this Colour, remember to obſerve, that it looks yery 
black and bright. | 

A Sea or Artificial Green is made, by mixing In- 
digo and Sap-Green, which may be made darker or 
lighter by adding more or leſs Indigo: It is a very ſer- 
viceable Colour, eafily worked, and productive of 
many Tints. This Colour, as well as Sap-Green, 
ſhades itſelf. The Indigo muſt be well ground, before 
you mix it. | = | 
Another is made with Indigo and Gamboge well 

ound together, extremely uſetul in painting of Trees, 
Graſs, Vegetables, &c. With the Addition of Sap- 
Green it is very ſerviceable in Flowers and ſhading 
of Garments. 

A tranſparent Green 1s made by mixing Verdigriſe 
and Yellow to various Tints, by leaving either predo- 
minant. N 


BROWNS. 


Burnt and unburnt Terra de Sienna, the warmeſt 
Brown for Front-Grounds, dead Leaves, &c. works 
very free, and of general Uſe. 

Biſtre is a good and ſerviceable. Colour ; the beſt 
Sort is very bright and cloſe; as it is a Colour difficult 
to work of itſelf, mix a little Spaniſh Licorice with it, 
that will mellow and take off its Harſhneſs. It muſt 
be well ground; and the higher it is gummed, the bet- 
ter for Uſe. | 

Spaniſh Licorice 1s allowed by the beſt Maſters to 
be productive of a great Variety of Brown Tints, of 
a very agreeable Colour; it will not ſhade itſelf, but 
works as free as any Gum Qolours, by diluting it in 
fair Water. | 

A brown Mixture is made by incorporating Sa 
Green and Carmine, which is of an — 2 
| Nature : 
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Nature: It is a Colour extremely ſerviceable, as you 
will find hereafter in a Deſcription of painting Flowers 
in Water-Colours. | 
Another, by blending Vermilion and Biſtre tho- 
roughly; the Rare muſt be extremely well ground 
before you incorporate it with the Vermilion, and it 
will produce a Brown worthy of your Eſtimation. 


Directions for preparing the following Mixed Colours. 


Al Colour. Ceruſe, Keating's Black; and White, ſha- 
ded with Cherry-Stone Black. 
Bay. Lake, and Flake White, ſhaded with Car- 
mine, Biſtre, and Vermilion, ſhaded with 
Black. 
Changeable Silk. Red Lead and Maſticot Water, ſha- 
died with Sap-Green and Verdigriſe. 
Anuotlier. Lake, and Yellow, ſhaded with Lake, and 
Pruſſian Blue. 
Cloud Colour. Light Maſticot, or Lake and White, 
ſhaded with Blue Verditure. ; 
Another. Conſtant White, and Indian Ink, with a 
Iittle Vermilion. 15 
Another. White, with a little Lake and Blue Verdi- 
 . ture, makes a very agreeable Cloud Colour, 
| for that Part next the Horizon. 
Crimſon. Lake and White, with a little Vermilion 
| ſhaded with Lake and Carmine. 
Flame Colour. Vermilion and Orpiment, heightened 
with White. 
Another. bony ſhaded with Minium, and Red 


Fleſh Colour. Ceruſe, Red Lead, and Lake; for a 


ſwarthy Complexion, add Yellow Ochre. 
Another. Conſtant White, and a little Carmine, ſha- 
| ded with Spaniſi Licorice, waſhed with Car- 


mine, 
French 
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French Green, Light Pink and Dutch Bice, ſhaded 
with Green Pink. 

Glaſs Grey. Ceruſe, with a little Blue of any Kind. 

Hair Colour. Maſticot, Ochre, Umber, Ceruſe, and 
Cherry-Stoue Black. 

Lead Colour, Indigo and White. 

Light Blue. Blue Bice, heightened with Flake White. 

Another. Blue Verditer, and White of any Sort well 

ound. 

Light Green. Pink, Smalt, and White. 

Another. Blue Verditer and Gamboge. 

Another. Gamboge and Verdigriſe. The chief Uſe 
of this Green 1s to lay the Ground Colours 
for Trees, Fields, &c. 

Lion Tawny. Red Lead and Maſticot, ſhaded with 
Umber. 

Murrey. Lake and White Lead. 

— Red Lead, and a little Maſticot, ſhaded 
with Gall-Stone and Lake. 

Orange Tawny. Lake, Light Pink, a little Maſticot, 
ſhaded with Gall-Stone and Lake. 

Pearl Colour. . Carmine, a little White, ſhaded with 
Lake. 

Pofunjay Green. Green and Maſticot; or Pink and a 
little Indigo, ſhaded with Indigo. 

Purple. Indigo, Spaniſi Brown and White; or Blue 
Bice, Red and White Lead; or Blue Bice 
and Lake. 

Ruſſet. Cherry-ſtone Black and White. 

Scarlet. = Lead and Lake, with or without ver- 
milion. 

Sea Green. Bice, Pink, and White, ſhaded mic; Pink. 

Sky Colour. Light Maſticot and White for the loweſt 

and lighteſt Parts; ſecond, Red Ink and 
White; third, Blue Bice and White; fourth, 

Blue Bice alone. Tb are all to be ſoft- 
28 „ l 


heighten them, as 
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ened into one another at the Edges, fo as 
not to appear harſh. 155 

Sky Colour for Drapery. Blue Bice and Ceruſe, or Ul- 
| tramarine and White, ſhaded with Indigo. 
Straw Colour. Maſticot and a very little Lake, ſhaded 

with Dutch Pink. 
Violet Colour. Indigo, White and Lake; or fine Dutch 
Bice and Lake, ſhaded with Indigo; or 
Litmoſe, Smalt, and Bice, the latter moſt 


redominant. 
Water. Blue and White, ſhaded with Blue, and 
heightened with White. N 
Another. Blue Verdigriſe, ſhaded with Indigo and 
heightened with White. 


Dix kcrioxs for uſing the Colours. 


Your Pencils muſt be faſt in the Quils, and ſharp- 
pointed, (after you have drawn them through your 
Mouth) not apt to part in the Middle. | 

Before you begin, have all your Colours ready, 
and a Pallet for the Conveniency of mixing them, a 
Paper to lay your Hand, as well as try your Colours 
upon; alſo a large Bruſh, called a Fuch, to wipe off 
the Duſt from them. | 

Being prepared according to the foregoing Method, 
.— in your Painting, which, if a Landſcape, lay 
on firſt dead Colours all over your Piece, leaving no 
Part uncovered: And in this Part of the Performance 
there needs no great Pains, but a maſterly Freedom 
is rather required; and the Work, though ſeemingly 
rough upon a cloſe Inſpection, will have a good 
Effect, when placed at a Diſtance. II VEE 
Leet not the Roughneſs of the Work diſcourage you; 


for it is eaſily ſoftened by Degrees, with the other 


Shadows, _— 120 ny — meliow, and 
E [4 a = 
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In ſome Places lay on ſtrong and maſterly Touches, 
and in thoſe Places bring up your Work to an equal 
Roundneſs and Strength; tempering and ſweetening 
your Colours with a — Pencil than the firſt, that 
no Lumps or harſh Edges be left, but that all your 
Shadows may lay diſperſed, ſoft, and ſmooth, gliding 
gently into one another. 

You are not to finiſh any one Part firſt, but work 
up every part gradually alike, till you ſee nothing 
wanting to complete your Piece. 

Having laid your dead Colours, begin next with the 


lighteſt Parts, as the Sky, Sun-beams, &c. then the 


ellowiſh Beams with Maſticot and White ; next the 
Blueneſs of the Sky with Blue Verditer alone: For 
Purple Clouds, mix only Lake and White, making 
our Colours deeper as they go upwards from the 
88 except in tempeſtuous Skies. The Tops of 
diſtant Mountains muſt be worked ſo faint, that they 
may ſeem to loſe themſelves in the Air. 
Ning your Colours forward, as your Diſtance de- 


creaſes ; painting your firſt Ground next the Horizon 


downwards, of a bluiſh Sea-Green, and as you ad- 
vance forward, of a darker Green, till vou .come to 
the Fore-Ground itſelf, which, as it is the darkeſt 
Part of all, with dark Green, worked in ſuch a Man- 
ner, as to give the Appearance of Shrubbery, &c. 

In painting of 'Trees, having firſt laid a Verdigriſe 
Green for a dead Colour, proceed with working it, 
ſo as to give a leafy Appearance; ſeeming to hang 
free and natural, eſpecially towards the Edges, where 
you may touch a few Leaves cloſe to the Tree, which 
will give your Performance a maſterly Effect. Bring 
ſome of your Leaves forward with Maſticot and 
White : For the Trunk, work the Brown with Sap- 
Green; if you ſhould introduce Oak Trees, lay on 
ſome Touches, to expreſs Leaves of Ivy twined 


about it. 
B 2 All 
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All diſtant Objects are to be made imperfect, as 
they appear to the Eye. 

Theſe Rules are adapted to general Appearances ; 
but the Student may deviate from them, as Nature 


ſhall dictate. 


The Method of Colouring NAKED FIGURES, 


We ſhall begin with the Naked Figures of Momen 
and Children, and though the Lite is to be principally 
followed, we think it neceſſary to give ſome Directions 
to prepare the Colours ſeen in Nature. Take Flake 
White, and a little Lake, blend them together, and 
with that lay the Ground-Colour; then ſhade with 
Red Ochre, Cherry-ſtone Black, and a little Lake 
mixed together; touching the Lips, Cheeks, &c. with 
a Tint of Carmine, and heighten the Fleſh with White, 
and a little Carmine. Remember that you are never 
to heighten it with pure White, which will rather give 
it the Appearance ot Fiſh than Fleſh. | 

Old Women. Vermilion, White, and Brown Ochre, 
for the Ground-Colour, ſhaded with Red Ochre, and 
Cherry-ſtone Black; to put a little Bloom in their 
Faces, uſe Lake and Vermilion, heightened as before. 

Voung Momen and Children deceaſed. Brown, White, 
and a litl2 Vermilion ſhaded with Cherry-ſtone 
Black; to old women you muſt add more Brown 
Ochre, ſhaded as before. 

Young Men. Add more Brown Ochre, ſhaded with 


Keating Black and Brown Ochre, touching the Lips 


and Cheeks with Carmine and Lake. 


Dead Men. Brown, a little White and Vermilion, 
ſhaded with Black. 


The 
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The Method of Colouring HAIR. 


Vouns Women and Children. Brown Ochre alone, 
heightened with Maſticot; or Brown Ochre and 
White, heightened with the ſame; or light Ochre, 
darkened with Brown Ochre, and heightened with 
Maſticot. | | ö | 

Old Women's Hair. Brown Ochre and Black mixed, 
heightened with Brown Ochre and White. In Grey 
Hair uſe more Black than White; heighten with pure 
White, or Ceruſe. Theſe Colours may be applied to 
the Hair of Men, making them darker or hghter as 
Occaſion requires. X 


1 The Method of Colouring BEASTS 


Cheſnut-Brown Horſes. Red Ochre and Black 
mixed together; ſhaded with Black, heightened with 
Red Ochre and White. | | 
Al. Grey Horſes. Black and White mixed; ſhaded 
with Black, heightened with White. 
ite Horſes. Black and White mixed; ſhaded 
with Black, White, and Biſtre, heightened with pure 
W | 

Black Horſes.” Black lightly laid on, ſhaded with 
Keating's Black., c 4 | 

Spotted Horſes are to be variegated according to 
Nature, and the Diſcretion of the Artiſt, 

_ Sheep. White, ſhaded with Spani/h Licorice. 
Hogs. Brown Ochre, ſhaded with Keating's Black 
and Biſtre, heightened - with Maſticot ; the Briſtles 
ſtrong Brown Ochre; the Eyes dark Maſticot, ſhaded 
with Vermilion; the Mouth Indigo, darkened with 
JIudian Ink: Touch * black Sparks _ the 
3 airs : 


EY 
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Hairs: The Inſide of the Mouth Vermilion, ſhaded 
with Lake. | 

Lions. Colour much the fame Manner as Hogs, 
adding Lake in the Ground Colour. 

Bears. Brown Ochre, Red Ochre and Black mixed ; 
ſhaded with Biſtre and Ivory-Black. 


| L Browit and Bight Gebe, darkene# wi 
| Ivory-Black ; the Spots Red Ochre and Black, ſhaded 
with u Black, 


| Wolves. Shanifh Licorice and Black, ſhaded with 


| | mo 
Wolves. Black, White, and Brown, ſhaded . 

| ah ack; the Eyes Cheſnut-Colour. \ 

Aſſes. Black and White mixed. Or add à little 
I Brown Ochre, ſhaded with Black. 
, Elephants. Black and White, and & * Licorice, 
mixed, ſhaded with Black and Bi the inner 
Part of the Noſe Vermilion and White, ſhaded with 


Black. 
' Rats and Mice. To be coloured the fame as the 
| former. + 


Ales, Monties, &c. Dutch Pink and Black, heigh- 
| tened with Maſticot and White. The Face, Black 
| and Biſtre mixed, as alſo their Feet, and below their l 
Bellies, ſhaded with Black and Pink, mixed with a i 
| little Brown Ochre. ä 

- Stags. Brown Ochre, ſhaded with Biſtre towards 
the Back; the Neck and Belly White, the Mouth 
and Fars inclining to' Red, the Hoofs Black, arid Legs 


ſhaded with Black. 
Hares. Brown Ochre, the Belly White, and the 
Back ſhaded with Biſtre. 

Rabbits. Black and White; the Belly White, 
thaded with Black. | , 


'The 
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Eagles. Black and Brown, ſhaded with Indigo; the 
Feathers heightened with Brown Ochre and ite; 
the Beak and Claws Saffron, ſhaded with Biſtre; the 
Eyes with Vermilion, heightened with Maſticot, or 
Saffron ſhaded with Vermilion. 

Falcons. Brown Ochre, Black and White mixed, 
ſhaded with Black; the Feathers deſcribe by Strokes 
of Black, the Breaſt ſprinkle with Black, the Eyes 
and Talons the ſame as the Eagle's, the Beak Grey. 

Turkeys. Both Male and Female, the Back Black 
and White mixed gradually, ſhaded off to a White 
under the Belly, ſprinkled and ſhaded with Black; the 
Legs Indigo, ſhaded with the fame; the Beak and Eyes 
Blue, heightened with White; the Red Skin hanging 
over the Bill, Vermilion ſhaded with Lake. 

Swans. White ſhaded with Black ; the Legs and 
Bills Black, the Eyes Yellow, a Ball in the Midſt. 
. Geeſe. Ceruſe. ſhaded with Black, the Legs Black, 
the Bill Red. | 

- Pheaſants. White and Black mixed; the Eyes like 
thoſe of the Falcon; the Legs Dutch Pink, ſhaded 
with Black. 15 | 

Owls. Ochre mixed with White in different Shades; 
the Legs Yellow Ochre. 


The Method of Colouring FRuIT. 


Apples, Thin Maſticot mixed with Verdigiiſe, 
{haded with Brown Ochre ; give them a Bloom with 
Lake, heightened with Maſticot and White. 

Pears. Maſticot deepened and mellowed with 
Brown Ochre ; the Bloom the ſame as the Apple. 
| B 4 Cherries. 
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Cherries. Vermilion and Lake, ſhaded with Carmine, 
heightened with Vermilion and White. 

S aniſh Cherries. The Middle Vermilion, Lake and 
White, mixed, ſoftened off towards the Extremities ; 
the Bloom, Lake, heightened with White. 

| Mulberries. Carmine and Black, in ſuch Manner as 
between the Stalk and Berries there may appear Red, 
according to Nature. | TL | 

Strawberries. White: Draw it over with Vermilion 
and Lake, ſhaded with fine Lake; heightened with 
Red Lead and Maſticot mixed, and after with White; 
ſtipple them with White and thin Lake only. 

Blue Grapes. Dark Purple ſhaded with Blue; the 
Bloom, Bice. __ 5 n 
lite Graſies. A Mixture of Verdigriſe and Maſticot, 
ſhaded with thin Verdigriſe, heightened with Maſticot 
and White. | : 

- Peaches. Thin Maſticot, ſhaded with Brown Ochre ; 
the Bloom, Lake, heightened with White. ; 
Nite Plnmbs are coloured according to the former 
Directions. pt 

Blue Plumbs. Purple, ſhaded with Bice ; ſoftened 
into a Green towards the Stalk, _ 

| Green Walnuts, Verdigriſe and Sap-Green mix 
ſhaded with Sap-Green ; thoſe without Huſks, Brown 
Ochre, ſhaded with Biſtre. | 


The Method of Colouring VEGETABLES, 


Raddifies. White, ſhaded with Lake, near the Top 
ſoftened into a blooming Purple; in ſome Places 
Green; the Leayes Verdigriſe, ſhaded with Sap- 
Green. i Fa 

N lite Cabbages. Gamboge, and a very little Ver- 
digriſe, ſhaded with Sap-Green; touched in _ 
BEM: Places 
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Places with a little Brown Ochre, heightened with 
White. | | 

Red Cabbages. Lake, and a little Prufſian Blue, 
mixed, ſhaded with Lake and Indigo; the Veins Lake 
and White. 

Cucumbers. Yellow for the Ground Colour, waſhed 
over with Verdigriſe, ſhaded with Sap-Green. 

Vellow Pompions. Sap-Green, Verdigriſe and Indigo 
mixed, ſhaded with Indigo and Sap-Green. 

Green Pompions. Sap-Green, Verdigriſe, and Indigo 
mixed, ſhaded with Indigo and ä — 

Turnihis. White, ſnaded with Verdigriſe, touched 
with Brown; the Leaves * touched with 
Sap-Green, heightened with Maſticot. 


The Methad of Colouring FLOWERS. 
| Auriculas. 


NATURE, together with the Art of the Botaniſt, 
has rendered Auriculas productive of ſuch a Variety 
of Colours, as to enter upon a particular Deſcription, 
would carry us beyond the Limits of this Treatiſe : 
We. ſhall therefore deſcribe two only, and give the 
following Directions: A tender Wath of Gamboge, 
ſhaded with Sap-Green and Carmine blended toge- 
ther. Round the Centre leave a broad white Space, 
which ſhade with Indian Ink and Sap-Green mixed; 
ſtipple the Gamboge with a Purple extracted from 
Logwood; the Cup in the Inſide ſtrong Yellow, 
ſhaded with Dutch Pink or Gall-ſtone; ſtipple it with 
White, darkening the White gradually with Indian 
Ink as the Shade increaſes. 

The Stalks and Leaves Green, made of Ceruſe, 
Indigo, and Sap-Green, darkening it as the Shade 


requires. 
Another 
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Another Method. 


A light Waſh of Purple extracted from Logwood, 
ſhaded with a ſtronger Extract of the ſame; in the 
darkeſt Parts, Carmine and Indigo mixed; the White 
Circle ſhaded with Sap-Green, the inner Part Purple, 
the Seed Gamboge. i 

The Leaves and Stalks Sap-Green, ſhaded with 
that and Indigo mixed. . 


Single Anemones. 


Anemones are enriched with the moſt variegated 
Colours, which are laid on ſo delicately fine, and 
blended with ſuch matchlefs Skill, that in painting 
them we would recommend the Student to pay great 
Attention to Nature; but not being willing to = 
him quite deſtitute of DireCtions to Colour theſe beau- 
tiful Flowers, we ſhall inſert the following: 

A thin Waſh of Gamboge, ſhaded with Biſtre, or 
Carmine and Sap-Green blended together ; the Stripes 
Carmine, thaded with the fame. Indigo 1n the darkeſt 
Parts, or ſtipple with it; the Leaves Sap-Green, 
ſhaded with Indigo and French Berries; the Stalk 


o 
o 


Brown. . 


Belfilvia Anemones. 

| 7 

Stripe with a Mixture of Liquid Purple and Car- 
mine, ſhaded with Liquid Purple; waſh and ſhade the 
Heart or Apple with Sap-Green ; ſtipple it with White ; 
the Seeds Gamboge. Y; 
The Leaves and Stalks Sap-Green, mixed with a 
little Indigo. 


Althea- 


e 
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Althea Frutexes. 


The Pod Gamboge and Sap-Green mixed; fthade 
the dark Side with a Mixture of Sap-Green and In- 
dian Ink; hatch round the Outſide with Liquid Pur- 
ple and Carmine; ſhade the White Leaves with Indian 
Ink only; ſtipple. the Flower with Indian Ink and 


Indigo. 
The Leaves begin and finiſh with Sap-Green, and 
make the Stalk to imitate Wood. 


Almond Blaſſoms. 


A tender Waſh of Carmine, ſhaded with Carmine 
and Pruſſian Blue mixed, to the required Colour; the 
Buttons Maſticot, ſhaded with Gamboge; the Stem, 
Biſtre, ſhaded with Keating's Black ; the Footſtalks 
and Cups, pale Green. © 

While theſe Flowers are in Bloom, only a few 
Leaves appear, which begin to ſhoot out from the 
Branches, and are of a pleaſant Green. | 


Diaouble Almond Bloſſoms. 


Theſe Flowers are darker than the former: add 
more Prufſian Blue to the Carmine, and carefully 
blend White in the Light Parts. 

. Stalks, Leaves, &c. as ſingle Almond Bloſ- 
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Another Method. 


A light Waſh of Purple extracted from Logwood, 
ſhaded with a ſtronger Extract of the ſame; in the 
darkeſt Parts, Carmine and Indigo mixed; the White 
Circle ſhaded with Sap-Green, the inner Part Purple, 
the Seed Gamboge. : | 

The Leaves and Stalks Sap-Green, ſhaded with 
that and Indigo mixed. 9 15 


Single Anemones. 


Anemones are enriched with the moft variegated 
Colours, which are laid on ſo delicately fine, and 
blended with ſuch matchlefs Skill, that in painting 
them we would recommend the Student to pay great 
Attention to Nature; but not being willing to leave 
him quite deſtitute of Directions to Colour theſe beau- 
tiful Flowers, we ſhall inſert the following: 

A thin Waſh of Gamboge, ſhaded with Biſtre, or 
Carmine and Sap-Green blended together ; the Stripes 
Carmine, ſhaded with the fame. Indigo in the darkeſt 
Parts, or ſtipple with it; the Leaves Sap-Green, 
ſhaded with Indigo and French Berries; the Stalk 
Brown: | þ 


Belfilvia Anemones. | 
7 
Stripe with a Mixture of Liquid Purple and Car- 
mine, ſhaded with Liquid Purple; waſh and ſhade the 
Heart or Apple with Sap-Green ; ſtipple it with White ; 
the Seeds Gamboge. ey 
The Leaves and Stalks Sap-Green, mixed with a 


little Indigo. 


Althea- 


* 
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Althea Frutexes. 


The Pod Gamboge and Sap- Green mixed; ſliade 
the dark Side with a Mixture of Sap-Green and In- 
dian Ink; hatch round the Outſide with Liquid Pur- 
ple and Carmine; ſhade the White Leaves with Indian 
Ink only; ſtipple the Flower with Indian Ink and 


Indigo. 
| The Leaves begin and finiſh with Sap-Green, and 
make the Stalk to imitate Wood. 


Almond Blaſſoms. 


A tender Waſh of Carmine, ſhaded with Carmine 
and Pruſſian Blue mixed, to the required Colour; the 
Buttons. Maſticot, ſhaded with Gamboge; the Stem, 
Biſtre; ſhaded with Keating's Black; the Footſtalks 
and Cups, pale Green. - | | 

While theſe Flowers are in Bloom, only a few 
Leaves appear, which begin to ſhoot out from the 
Branches, and are of a pleaſant Green. | 


n Double Almond Bloſſoms. 

Theſe Flowers are darker than the farmer : add 
more Prufſian Blue to the Carmine, and carefully 
blend White in the Light Parts. 

* i Stalks, Leaves, &c. as ſingle Almond Bloſ- 
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Aconites. 


Gamboge, ſhaded with Gall-ſtone or Dutch Pink; 
the Leaves ſtrong Green, made of Indigo and Gam- 
boge; the Stalks a Mixture of Verditer, Gamboge, 
and White Lake, ſhaded towards the Flower with 

iſtre. 


Cyclamens. 


White, ſhaded with a Mixture of Indian Ink and 
Sap-Green; the Pod the ſame Manner; from the Pod 
there is a fine Shade of Crimſon, done with Carmine. 
carefully worked in the Shades of the Leaves. 

The Stalk and Back of the Leaves begin and finiſh 
with Carmine and Sap-Green mixed. | 


Colchicums. 


A tender Waſh of Carmine, and a little of the 
Purple of Logwood, mixed; ſtipple it with Carmine 
only. The Stalks and Leaves as the Cyclamens. 


** Fellow Grown Lvl. 


A thin Waſh of Gamboge ; upon that another of 
waſhed Read-Lead, ſhaded with Carmine ; the Leaves 
Sap-Green, ſhaded with Indigo and French Berries. 


Orange C rown Imperials. 


A thin Waſh of Red-Lead; the light Shades Car- 
mine; the dark, Vermilion and Biſtre mixed: The 
Sced the ſame as the Flower. | 

The Leaves and Stalks as the preceding. 

Another 
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Another Method. 


A pale Tint of Gamboge, the light Parts ſhaded 
with Gall-ſtone, the darker Carmine and Sap-Green 
mixed. | 


The Stalks and Leaves as Scarlet Lychniſes. 


Convolvoluſes. 


Light Royal Smalt mixed, well ground and gum- 
med, the Rays excepted, ſhaded with Pruſſian Blue 
alone ; the Buds the ſame; the Rays White, ſhaded 
with Indian Ink and Sap-Green mixed next the Cup; 
the Inſide Rays hatch with a Mixture of White and 
Gamboge. 

The Fave and'Stalks as French Marigolds. 


Convolvolus Major. 


Waſh with Carmine; deepen with the ſame, till you 
have brought it to its proper Roundneſs; ſhade the 
Rays with Sap-Green, Indian Ink, and a little Indigo, 
blended together. | | 

The Leaves and Stalks as the preceding. 


Carnations. 


Theſe Flowers, as well as many others, afford a 
Variety, that makes them paſt Deſcription: In one 
we ſee the Ruby, with its bleeding Radiance; in 
another, the Sapphire, with its Sky-tin&ured Blue; 
and in all, ſuch an exquiſite Richneſs of Dies, as 
no other Sort of Paintings can boaſt With what 
a maſterly Skill is every varying Tint diſpoſed, 
whilſt they ſeem to be thrown on with an eaſy Daſh 
of Security and Freedom, and adjuſted by the niceſt 

and 
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and moſt judicious Touches of Art and Accuracy! 
Shade in the ſame Manner as the ſtriped Roſe, put 
in Red Stripes, ſtipple it in different Parts wih Car- 
mine. 8 

The Leaves and Salli erdigrice, ſhaded with the 


ſame. | 


Double China Aſters. 


Theſe Flowers are very much variegated in their 
Colours; ſome are White, others Crimſon, and ſome 
are tinged with a Bluiſh Purple: The Centres of the 
Flowers are Yellow ; the Leaves are of a ſtrong Green; 
the Stalks Biſtre, ſhaded with the ſame, the darkeſt 
Parts touched with Indian Ink. 


Double Crowfoots. 


A tender Waſh of Gamboge, ſhaded with the ſame, 
the darkeſt Parts touched with Gall-ſtone. 
The Leaves and Stalks a very pale Green, tinged 
with Red towards the Bottom, . 


Crocuſes. 


Of theſe Flowers there are two Colours, the one 
Purple, the other Saffron. Waſh the Purple one with 
Prufſian Blue and Carmine mixed, ſhaded with the 
ſame; but the readieſt Way is to Colour with the 
Purple of Logwood. Waſh over lightly ; proceed to 
darken, renewing the Shade with a ; 2 Tint of the 
fame; mix a little Prufſian Blue (if need be) with 
your darker Shades. | £95 

Yellow Crocuſes work upon the ſame Principles as 
Jonquilles; the Stalks and Leaves as Martagons.— 
There is another Sort, (though not ſo common) 
White ſtriped with Purple. | 
s ; Daffedils. 
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Daffodils. 
The ſame as Jonquilles, AC Gn middle 


Leaves being much lighter. 


Daiſſies. 
Of theſe Flowers there are three Colours, Red, 


White, and others ſtriped with Red and White. The 


Leaves are of a pleaſagt Green, the Stalks of a light 
I tinged with Red towards the Bottom. R 


Hen and Chicken Daiſies. 


The Hen, or principal Flower, round which the 
ſmall one, called Chickens, grow, is beautifully 
mottled with Red and White ; thoſe which incloſe it 
are almoſt all White. For the firſt, Flake-White, 
ſtippled with Carmine; and in the ſame Manner for 
the ſmaller ones, only uſing leſs Red. 

The Leaves and Stalks as the preceding. 


Fritillaries. 


Purple, compoſed of Indigo, Carmine, and a little 
Vermilion, adding ſo much of each as will give it the 


Appearance of a dull reddiſh Purple; ſtipple it with a 


darker Shade of the ſame, or Dutch Pink : The Stalks 
Pruſſian Blue and Sap Green mixed, adding Indigo 
for the darkeſt Shades: The Leaves to be done with 
the ſame. 


Chequered Fritillaries. 


n ſhaded with Purple, and the Purple ex- 
tracted from ood; chequered with Indian Ink. 
The Leaves erdigriſe and Gamboge; for the Shade 

add thereto a little Indigo. 
Gladiolas. 
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Gladiolas. 


Carmine, ſhaded with the ſame and Pruſſian Blue 
blended together. The Bottom of the Flower White, 
ſhaded with Sap-Green, darkened with Indian Ink; 
but great Care is required in this Part of the Perfor- 
mance, that the Colours may appear ſoft, and loſs 
themſelves in each other. | 

'The Leaves and Stalks, Carmine and Sap-Green; 
oe Bottom, Sap-Greer, and a ſmall Quantity of 

jan Blue, ſhaded with the ſame Colour, — Aer 
© Indigo and French Berries mixed. 


Geraniums. 


A vaſt variety, but the principal one is the ſame 
as Scarlet Crown Imperials. 


4 


Hellebores. 


White: The Baſe of each Petal ſtain with Crimſon; 
the Button Vellow, the ſame as other Roſes. 

The Leaves Indigo and French Berries; the Stalk 
| wiher Green, ſtippl with Crimſon. 


Single 2 


A chin Waſh of Gamboge, a deeper of the ſame; 
the darkeſt Shades, Gall-ſtone, finiſhed with Gall- 
ſtone and Sap-Green. 


The Pod, Leaves and Stalks, 1 and finiſh with: 
Sap-Green. +821 TY 
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Double Hollyhocks. 
A flight Waſh of Carmine, preſerving the white 


Paper for heightening: Hatch with Carmine; the 
darker Shades Sap-Green, the Bloom pale Liquid 


Purple; but in the Buds make no uſe of Purple. 


The Stalk and Leaves, begin and finiſh with Sap- 
reen. | 


Heart's Eaſe. 


The Bloſſom conſiſts of five Leaves or Petals, the 
two upper of which are beautiful Purple, for which 
Carmine and Liquid Purple mixed, ſhaded with the 
ſame; the other three, Light Yellow, or Straw-Colour, 
edged with Purple; the Baſe tinge with deep Purple, 
imperceptibly blending itſelf with the Straw-Colour, 
from which Place five or fix Lines delicately extend 
themſelves over each Petal. 

. Stalks and Leaves, begin and finiſh with Sap- 
reen. | 


Double Hypaticas: 


Pruſſian Blue, ſhaded with that and Indigo mixed; 


the darkeſt Parts Indigo alone. 1 

The Leaves Indigo and Gamboge, or French Ber- 
ries; the Stalk pale Green, tinged with Red towards 
the Root. Another, Lake ſhaded with the ſame, the 
under Part of the Leaf White. 


Honey-Suckles. 


The Infide of the Petals White, ſhaded with Sap- 
Green, or Maſticot ſhaded with Sap-Green, or Gam- 
boge and Biſtre; which Inſides are to be ſhewn by 
curling the Leayes back at the Ends, or ſplitting 

C them 
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them; the Outfides, a thin Waſh of Carmine and 
Lake mixed, ſhaded with Carmine; Indigo for the 
darkeſt Shades. It is to be obſerved, that ſome of 
the Flowers growing on the ſame Stalk, are incli- 
nable to Purple, others to Carmine; the Style and 
Buttons ſeen at the Ends of the Flowers, are of a 
faint Green. 

The Stalks Sap-Green and Carmine; the Leaves 
Sap-Green, ſhaded with Indigo and French Berries. 


Blue Bell Hyacinths. 


. Ultramarine or Verditer; be careful to put in your 
firſt Hatches very free and ſoft; ſhaded with Pruſſian 
Blue in the ſame Manner; for the darkeſt, Indigo. 

The Leaves and Stalks as Orange Lilies. 


Double Hyacinths. 
White, ſhaded with Indi o, Indian Ink, and a very 
little Sap-Green; for thoſe with a Crimſon Bluſh, 
waſh a faint Tinge of Carmine, leaving in the White 
towards the Top, ſtrengthening it towards the Bottom. 


The Leaves and Stalks Pruſſian Blue and Sap-Green, 
ſhaded with Sap-Green and Indigo. | 


Triſes. 


The three upright Petals White, tinged with Gam- 
boge; at the Baſe of each, the White to be done the 
ſame as the Narciſſus; the other three are Purple, with 
a Vein of Yellow, which begins in the Middle, and 
fo widens till it comes to the Baſe. | 
The Leaves and Stalks, the ſame as Wall-Flowers. 


Feſſamines. 
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Jaſſamines. 


White, ſhaded with Judian Ink and Sap-Green 
blended together, and worked extremely ſoft ; for the 
darkeſt Shades add more Indian Ink; may alſo in a 
few Places add ſome ſoft Tints of French Berries at 
the Backs of ſome of the Flowers, and others entirely 
Yellow. 

The Leaves and Stalks mix Sap-Green, Verdigriſe, 
and a little Indigo, adding more Indigo for the darkeſt 
Shades. 


Jonquilles. 


Nature, ever ambitious of ſhewing us what the is 
le of performing, hath in theſe Flowers given us 
an indiſputable Proot of her Air and Delicacy ; and 
therefore, in order to preſerve them in Painting, let the 
firſt Tint of Gamboge be very tender ; waſh the Cup 
likewiſe: Proceed with another Waſh over the firſt; 
the Leaves ſhaded with Vermilion and Biſtre mixed; 
let this be done ſo ſoft, that the Colours may ſeem to 
glide gently into each other ; ſhade the Cup with Gall- 
ſtone, mixed with a little Biſtre, or Carmine and Sap- 
Green; but in all be careful to preſerve a Soſtneſs. 
The. Leaves and Stalks, Pruſſian Blue and Sap» 
Green mixed, ſhaded with the ſame. - 


Scarlet Lychniſes. 


Walſh very tenderly with Carmine and Vermilion 
mixed; finiſh with Carmine, uſed with ſtrong Alum 
Water; put in the Lights with White tinged with 
Gamboge. 


The Leaves and Stalks as Single Hollyhocks. 
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Tychnideas. 


Pale Red, with a Purpliſh Tinge. | 

The Leaves the ſame Colour as the former; the 
— 4g near the Flower, but grows brown towards 
the Baſe 


Lark-Spurs. 
| Nearly the ſame as China Aſters. 


Lilies. 


White Lilies the FR Manner as White Hyacinths 
Orange Lilics the ſame as Naſturtians. | 


_ Guernſey Lilies. 


Strong Gamboge : Waſh that (except the lighteſt 
Parts) with Minium; the darker Parts Vermilion, 
finiſhed with Carmine. 

The Leaves Indigo, Pruſſian Blue, and French 
Berries mixed; the Stalk Green, __ with Red 
towards the Bottom. 


Mexzereons. 


Pale Crimſon, the Outſide darkbr. 

\ Thoſe Leaves which appear while the Flowers are 
in Bloom, are of a pleaſant Green; the Stem Brown. 

When the Flowers are off, they bear a Scarlet 


Berry. 
555 African 


E 


African Mari gold. 
The ſame as Orange Lilies. i 


2 


The Leaves and Stalks, begin and finiſh with Sap- 
Green. | 


French Marigolds. 


The Flowers demand great Attention to colour them 
well: The Edges of the Leaves Gamboge; the Inſide 
Leaves Red-Lead, ſhaded with Carmine; the deeper 
Shades Biſtre. | 


Marvel of Peru. 


A thin Waſh of Carmine; proceed to a deeper Shade 
of the ſame ; finiſhed with —— and Sap-Green 
mixed. 5 . 

The Leaves Gamboge and Green, finiſhed with 
Indigo and French Berries: The Stalks Light Green, 
tinged with Brown towards the Baſe, 


Martagons, or Turk's Caps. 


A ſoft Waſh of Gamboge, ſhaded with Gall-ſtone, 
that with Biſtre, or Sap-Green and Carmine mixed. 

There are others of a rich Scarlet. Firſt uſe a Lay of 
Red-Lead thoroughly prepared, ſhaded with Carmine; 
adding thereto, for the darkeſt Parts, a ſmall Quantity 
of Indigo; the Style and Buttons Gamboge, ſhaded 
with Red-Lead, and that with Carmine. - 

The Stalks and Leaves begin with Sap-Green and 
Pruſſian Blue: finiſhed with the Addition of Indigo. 


C 3 Naſturtians 
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Noaſturtians. 


The Orange- Colour with which theſe Flowers are 
adorned, is ſo rich as to make it paſt Conception; the 
Colour which comes the neareſt, is Orange-Colour; 
the Method of compounding which, 1s given in the 
Directions for preparing Water-Colours, On the two 
largeſt Petals, draw ſeven or eight Lines, the ſame 
Colour and Manner as Heart's-Eaſe. 


Double Naſturtians. 


Theſe are to be coloured according to the foregoing 
Directions; only with this Exception, the two large 
Petals in that, are obliterated. in this. 7 


 Polyanthoſes. 


' Theſe Flowers, like many others of different Sizes 
and Colours, are ſo variegated, that Nature ſeems to 
have taken a Pride in ſhewing how far ſhe can exerciſe 
herſelf. But we would not adviſe the Student to look 
on them with an Eye of Contempt, nor think it Con- 
deſcenſion to copy the Works of unerring Nature; 
ſince in them there are ſo many various Beauties, as 
to give Auriculas very little, if any Preference. This 
which we defcribe is mottled with Purple and White, 
the Edges and Cup pure Gamboge, ſhaded with Gall- 
ſtone ; marble the Leaves with Pruſſian and Carmine 
mixed ; waſh the Flowers at the Back with Carmine 

d a little Lake, ſhaded with Carmine and Sap- 

en. | : | — 88 
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Another Method. 


In the Centre of the Cup is a ſmall Spot, which 
with the Cup, paint Straw-Colour; the Spot muſt re- 
main, the Cup ſhaded with Vermilion and Biſtre 
mixed ; ſome Space round the Cup hatch with Straw- 
colour, in the Shape of the Flower; the Outſide 
Edges White ; proceed with Carmine, preſerving the 

de White Circle. 


Pionies. 


Deep Carmine, darkening with the ſame; as the 
Shades grow darker, add Indigo to the Carmine; the 
Stalk Sap-Green and Carmine; the Leaves Sap- Green, 
ſhaded with Indigo and French Berries; the under 
Parts not ſo dark. = | 


Paſſion Flowers. 


The Petals White, thaded with Sap-Green and 
Indian Ink mixed. The Treads are ranged in ſuch 
Order as to form three Circles, each of a different 
Colour: The firſt or outer one is Blue Verditer, ſha- 
ded with Pruſſian Blue; the ſecond, White, to be ex- 
preſſed by carrying on the Stroke with Flake-White ; 
the Space between the Strokes, Indigo and Indian Ink; 
the third Circle, Reddiſh Purple, by blending Carmine 
and Pruſſian Blue together. The Intide of the five 
Buttons (which Parts are chiefly ſeen) Yellow, as the 
Centre of the Flower; the other Parts which project 
from the Centre are Light Green, thoſe three from the 


Top excepted, which are Bluiſh Purple. , 
f | C 4 The 
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The Leaves French Berries and Indigo; for the 
Shades add a little Indian Ink; the Tendrils and 
Stalks Sap-Grcen and Carmine, 


Paſque-Flawers. 


Rich Purple, ſomewhat inclining to a Blue, by 
mixing Carmine and Ultramarine. 
The Stalk Whitiſh Green, tending to a Purple to- 
_ the Baſe; the Leaves and Stalks White, Gam- 
„and a little _ 0 mixed together; the Foot- 


nals livid Red, 


Pomgranate Bloſſoms, 


| Red-Lead ſhaded with Carine. 
The Stalk and Leaves Green. 


Stpeet-ſcented Peas. 


The Bloſſoms are compoſed of Red ar Purple 
Leaves; the Red begun and finiſtied as che Mundi 
Roſe; for Purple ones, a thin Waſb of Liquid Purple; 
for ithe darker Shades, a. Mixture of Carmine and 
Pruſſian Blue, finiſhed with Indigo. 
The Leaves and Stalks, a little White and Sap- 
Green, faded with ba wo alone. 


Ramnculyſer 


There are a great Variety of theſe Flowers. The : 
Student will have a delightful Paſtime in Nudying 


on 


5 Ca 1 
from Nature; and as his he will be agreeably enter- 
tained with a Diverſity of Colours, ſo will he find 
himſelf improved by painting from them. We ſhould 
recommend him therefore carefully to obſerve and 
peruſe with Attention the Rules of Nature, and the 
following : 

A fine Waſh of Red-Lead, ſtriped with Carmine, 
finiſhed with Carmine and Sap-Green mixed; the 
Seeds Indigo or Indian Ink, ſtippled with White: The 
Leaves and Stalks as Fritillaries. | | 


Another Method. 


White, the upper Parts ſtriped with Red ; the white. 
Leaves ſhaded:with Sap-Green and Indian Ink, the 
Sap predominant ; - ſtripe: the: Outſide of the Leaves 
with Carmine. 

Roſes. 

No flower that blows is like the Roſe.” When 
we conſider their noble and majeſtic Appearance, it is 
no wonder we ſee them ſo often introduced in Wreaths 
and Baſkets of Flowers. The neareſt Directions we 
can give for imitating this King of Flowers are the fol- 
lowing: A light Tint of. pure: Carmine, over which 
another equally light of Pruſſian Blue, which will give 
the Flowers a Tint of that Bloom which appears in 
Nature; proceed with dai ker Shades of Carmine of the 
beſt Sort; in the darkeſt: Parts of the Flower add: a 
little Indigo, which wilt give-a Roundneſs and Body 
to your Work; if the Seeds are ſeen, lay on ſome 
Gamboge, ſhaded with Gall-ſtone; the upper 


Sides of the Leaves Sap-Green, ſhaded with 1 
| an 
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and French Berries mixed; the under Part White, 
N and Sap-Green mixed; ſhaded with the 
G 


The Stalks Brown, made of Sap-Green and Car- 
mine, ſhaded with Indigo. 


Roſe Buds. 

We ſhall not here undertake to deſcribe the different 
Colours and various Tints with which Nature has 
furniſhed us. A pale Waſh of Carmine, ſhaded with a 
ſtronger Waſh of the fame. Let the Hatchings be 
extremely tender, preſerving that Tranſparency and 
Sweetneſs the Flower has by Nature. 5 17% 

The Stalks and Leaves begin and finiſh with Sap- 
Green, after which a ſlight Waſh of Carmine. 


Guelder Roſes. 


Flake-White, ſhaded with Indian Ink and Sap- 
Green mixed, keeping a proper Gradation of Shades. 
The Leaves as Crown Imperials; the Stalk Biſtre, 
ſhaded with Indian Ink, ſo as to expreſs Wood. 


Mundi Roſes. 


A flight Waſh of Carmine, heightened with White, 
thaded with Indian Ink and Sap-Green mixed, adding 
more Indian Ink for the darker Shades; ſtriped as 
Hollyhocks. The Leaves and Stalks Sap-Green, 
adding a little Indigo for the darker Shades... 


ws 4 ; * k 4 I * * 7 
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Sun-Flowers. 


There are only two Sorts, the common Sun-Flower, 
and the ſame improved: For the firſt, a flight Waſh 
of Carmine; deepen that with another, ſhaded with 
Vermilion, Carmine and Biſtre, mixed ; finiſh the 
deepeſt Shades with the ſame, being careful to relieve 
the Flower, making it look round; the Seeds ſhade 
the ſame as the Flower, the darkeſt much deeper; the 
Seeds on the Light Side heighten, ſtippling them 
with Flake White, waſhed over with Gamboge very 
lightly ; the Lights in the ſame Manner, 

The Leaves and Stalks Sap-Green and Gamboge 
mixed, finiſhed with Sap-Green alone. 


Snow-Drofs. 


Flake-White, the inner Petals edged Green. 
The Leaves and Stalks Pruſſian Blue and Yellow 
Berries mixed, the firſt moſt predominant ; ſhaded 

with Indigo and Gamboge mixed, A: 


Single Stocks, 


A thin Waſh of Carmine; proceed with a ſtronger 
Layer of the ſame ; finiſh with Sap-Green and Car- 
mine mixed; ſhade round the Seeds Sap-Green. 

The Leaves and Stalks Gamboge, White, and 
Sap-Green ; thaded with a Tint of Indigo, finiſhed 
with a darker of the ſame, 


Double 


L 


Double Stocks. 


There are of theſe Flowers different Colours; ſome 
are a purpliſh Crimſon only, others mottled with 
Crimſon and White, and ſome are all White: For 
the Crimſon a little Pruſſian Blue and Carmine mixed; 
for the mottled ones uſe the ſame Colour, ſtipple them 
with Flake-White ; the White Sort ſhade with Indian 
Ink and Sap-Green mixed. 

The Leaves and Stalks pleaſant Green, inclining to 
a White. | 


Sweet Williams. 


Some of theſe Flowers are endowed with an agree- 
able Variety, ſome are ſtippled by Nature, and others 
poſſeſs one Colour only ; we ſhall endeavour to ſhow 
how to colour two, and leave matchleſs Nature to 
direct the Pupil in his further Studies. In working 
the firſt, waſh with Carmine till it is a rich Crimſon; 
finiſhed with Carmine and Sap-Green. | 

The other, a pale Tint of Carmine, ſhaded' with 
the ſame very dark; ſtipple round the Fibre with 
Flake-White; the Fibres in the Middle Indian Ink. 

The Leaves and Stalks begin and finiſh with Sap- 
Green; touched with pale Carmine. | 


St. Joi Worts. | 
| Gamboge, ſhaded with Biſtre or Carmine and Sap- 


Green mixed. . 
The Leaves as Cuernſey Lilies. 


Tulips. 
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Tulips. 


Theſe Flowers are juſtly admired for their Gaiety 
and Multiplicity of Colours. What a Profuſion of Dies 
arrays their painted Cups! Their Tinges are glowing, 
their Contraſts ſtrong, and the Arrangement of them 
both elegant and artful. Nature has in the Tulip 
diverted the Eye with an agreeable and enchantin 
Variety. Begin by ſtriping with White well blended 
with lng; add ſome very tender Stripes with 
Gamboge, heightened with Carmine, for the darkeſt 
Shades a little Sap-Green mixed with it; ſhade the 
Yellow Stripes with ſame Mixture, the darkeſt Shades 
Vermilion and Biſtre. 


Another Method. 


Begin by ſtriping with Gamboge; proceed with 
Purple Stripes; in doing of which be careful to pre- 
| ſerve the White ones, which will give an agreeable 
Effect; the darker Shades Liquid Purple, to which (if 
requiſite) add a little. Pruſſian Blue. 

"The Leaves and Stalks Sap-Green, ſhaded with the 


ſame. 


Parrot Tulips. 


Theſe Flowers derive their Name from the uncom- 
mon Appearances at the Back of each Petal, which 
very much reſembles the Beak of a Parrot; the Edges 
of theſe Tulips are jagged, and much unlike the other 


Tulips in Shade, though not in Colour. 
Double 


— 
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Double Vialets. 


The Ground as the former; 8 inner Petals tinged 
with Purple; the Stalks, which are Green, tinge the 
ſame as the Petals towards the Bottom. 


Wall-Flower 5. 


For the common Sort, Gamboge, ſhaded with Gall- 
fone. But that Sort moſt eſteemed by the Floriſt, is 
called the Bloody-Wall. The outer Petals Gam 4 
tinged with a little of the Purple of Logwood ; the 
inner Petals Red-Lead, finiſhed with Carmine: The 
Cup Purpliſh Brown. 

The Leaves and Stalk Bluiſh Green; to be worked 
as thoſe of the Flowers of the ſame Colour. 


Double White Narciſſus. 


_ Flake-White, the firſt Shade Sap-Green, and a lit- 
tle Indian Ink, adding more Indian Ink in the darker 
Shades; tinge the Bottom of each Petal Green: The 
narrow Edge that ſurrounds a Turf of ſmall Petals in 
the Centre Carmine. 

The Stalks and Leaves the ſame as Iriſes. 
The Sheath at the Bottom, pale Brown. 


vWF Wherever White dann it is always better to 
leave the Paper to repreſent that Colour. 


Some 


% 
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Some excellent RECEIPTS for thoſe who paint in 
WATER-COLOURS, 


BOIL two Ounces of the beft and cleareſt Glue, 
with one Pint of Pure Water, and half an Ounce of 
the fineſt Roche-Alum, till diſſolved. This is a 
ſerviceable Liquor, with which you may temper tho 
Colours in for Sky, as it will preyent them from 
cracking. ; | 


To make a Solution of Gum. 


Diſſolve an Ounce of the beſt White Gum Arabic, 
and half an Ounce of double-refined Sugar, in a Quart 
of Spring-Water; ſtrain itthrough a Piece of Muſlin; 
then bottle it off for uſe, keeping it free from Duſt. 


* 


Another Method. 


Take the Whiteſt Sort of Gum Arabic, bruiſe and 
tie it in a Piece of Woollen Cloth, fteep it in Spring 
Water till diſſolved. If too ſtiff, which is known by 
the Shining of the Colours, add more Water; if too 
weak, more Gum. With this Water you may tem- 
per molt of your Colours, uſing ſuch a Quantity of it, 
that the Colour when dry, being touched, will not 
come off. 


To make Sire for Candle-Light Pieces. See Page 3. 
Te 


[ 
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Tp keep the Flies from your Work. 


Having prepared your Gum-Water according to 
either of the preceding Directions, add a little Co- 

uintida, which, if your Performance ſhould be ex- 
poſed, will keep it from being damaged by the Flies. 


To fireſiare Alum-W, ater. 


Take four Ounces of Roche- Alum, and a Pint of 
pure Spring- Water; boil it till the Alum is thoroughly 
diſſolved; filter it through Blotting-Paper, and it is 
fit for Uſe. Before you lay on the — take ſome 
of this Water hot, and with a Sponge wet the Back 
of the Paper, which if not good muſt be wetted three 
or four Times. This will not only prevent the ſink- 
ing of the Colours, but will alſo keep them from fa- 
ding, and give an additional Beauty and Luſtre. Re- 
member that the Paper muſt be dried each Time before 
you wet it again. 


To make Lime-WWater. 


Put ſome unſlaked Lime in a well-glazed Pan, cover 
it with pure Water, one Inch above the Lime; let it 
remain ſo for one Day; then ſtrain off the Water, and 
keep it for Uſe: By the Means of this Water you may 
change Sap- Green into Blue. "TY" 


Ev make a Lixivium of Pearl Aſhes... 
Steep half an Ounce of Pearl Aſhes in clear Water 


for one Day; ſtrain off the Water as clean as * ; 
| 3 
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this Infuſion will prove extremely ſerviceable in man 
Colours, particularly Brafil-W ood, to which it wi 
give an additional Beauty and Luſtre. 


To recover decayed Colours, 


Take double-diſtilled Roſemary -Water, or pure 
Eſſence of 8 and with a few Drops temper 
your Colours, which, however dead and faded, will 
recover their primitive Brilliancy ; this Eſſence will 
prevent the Bubbles which are troubleſome in grinding 
White and Umber. 


To prepare Liquid Gold for Vellum- Painting, Fans, &c. 


Having procured ſome of the fineſt Leaf Gold, grind 
it with ſtrong Gum-Water, adding more Gum-Water 
as you ſee requiſue ; when thoroughly ground, temper 
it with a mal Quantity of Mercury Sublimate, bind- 
ing it in the Shell with a little diſſolved Gum; ſpread 
IP over the Shell, and uſe it with fair Water 
0 Yo — 


A Liquid Silver, for the ſame Uſe, 
The Manner of making this is the ſame as that of 


Liquid Gold, only remembering to temper it with the 
Glaire of Eggs, and not Water. 


To make the Glaire of Eggs. 
Beat the Whites with a Spoon, till riſe in a 


Foam ; let them ſtand twelye Hours, and they will be 
clarified into good _ 


Th 
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o recover Liquid Silver that has contracted Ruſt. 


If your Silver becomes Ruſty, cover that Part of 
the Performance with the Juice of Garlick, which 
will recover it effeCtually. 


To make a Single Ground to lay Silver or Gold upon. 


Take the new Shreds of Parchment (they being 
preferable to Glove Leather), boil them in a Quart 
of Spring Water, till conſumed to a Pint; ſtrain the 
Size from the Shreds, and put it into a well-glazed 
Pan; uſe it before it is cold: Be careful when you 
lay on your Silver or Gold, that your Size is not too 
moiſt, nor too dry, for in either caſe you will be in 
Danger of impairing your Performance. 


To take the Impreſſion 75 the Wings of a Butterfly in all 


their Colours. 


Kill it without ſpoiling; cut off the Body cloſe to 
the Wings, which contrive to ſpread in a flying Poſi- 
tion; then take a Piece of white Paper, waſh Part of 
it with thick Gum-Water; when dry, lay it on a ſmooth 
Board, with the Wings on the Gum-Water; lay an- 
other Paper over that, preſs both very hard, let them 
remain under Preſſure for an Hour; afterwards take 
off the Wings of the Butterfly, and you will find a 
perfect Impreſſion of them, with all their various Co- 
lours, remaining on the Paper Draw between the 
Wings of the Impreſſion the Body of the Butterfly, 
and colour it after Life. | | * 


To 
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77 take the Impreſſion of a Leaf of any Tree. | 
EE | W age 


Gently rub the Leaf on the Underfide with a Piece 
of Ivory, or ſuch like Subſtance, ſo as to bruiſe the 
Veins a little ; wet the ſame Side gently with Lin- 
ſeed-Oil, and preſs it hard upon a Piece of white 
Paper, and you will have the perfect Figure of the 
Leaf, with every Vein juſtly expreſſed ; then colour 
it, and it will appear a correct and beautiful Imita- 
tion of Nature. 1 29% n e 
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OF PAINTING ON GLASS. 


PAINTING on Glaſs is an Art which has been 
eſteemed by the Generality of Mankind an Amuſe- 
ment attended with many Difficulties ; yet nothing can 
afford a more ſplendid and magnificent Repreſentation 
of Nature, than a Painting ll Glintude in this Man- 
ner; there being no Outlines or Shading required, 
thoſe in the Print anſwering that End. 

Metzotinto Prints are generally uſed for this Pur- 
poſe, the Shades and Lines not being ſo harſh and 
abrupt as thoſe of Engravings, as they are blended into 
each other, and have the Appearance of a Drawing in 
Indian Ink. * | M 

Having procured ſuch Metzotinto Prints as you 
intend to paint, cut off the Margins, and get a Piece 
of the beſt Crown Glaſs, the Size of the Print free 
from Knots and Scratches); clean it well with Whi- 
ting, lay on one Side _ Venice Turpentine with 

| 2 a 
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2 Hog's-Hair Bruſh, as thin and ſmooth as poſſible; 
lay the Print flat in Water, and let it remain on the 
Surface till it finks; take it carefully out with its 
Face downwards, and dab it between ſome Papers 
2 no Water appear, yet ſo as the Print remains 
mp. | 

Afterwards lay the damp Print on its Back upon a 
flat Table; hold the Glaſs over it without touching 
the Turpentine, till it is exactly even with the Print; 
then letting the Glaſs fall gently on it, carefully preſs 
it down with your Fingers in different Parts, ſo that 
the Turpentine may ſtick to the Print; then taking 
it up, hold the Glaſs towards you, preſſing the Print 
from the-Center towards the Edges till no Bliſters re- 
main. 

Next wet the Back of your Print with a Sponge, 
till the Paper will rub off with your Fingers; rub it 
gently, and the white Paper will come off, leaving a 
very plain green on the Glaſs; when dry, wet 
it all over with a Camel's-Hair Pencil dipt in Tur- 
pentine Oil, and it will be perfectly tranſparent, and 
fit for Painting. 


CoLours for PAINTING on GLass. 


on Glaſs are ground 


THE Colours fit for paintin 
Madders; which are to 


in Oil, and tied up in ſmall 
be had at the Colour- Shops. 


„ Blacks. 
Flake-White Lamp-Black 


Spoduum Ivory-Black 


Browne, 


Rrowns. Saunders Blue 
9 Brown Smalt 
mber 
Greens. 
Reds. Verdigriſe 
Roſe Piak Green Verditer - 
Vermilion 'Terre Verte 
Red-Lead 
Indian Red : Vellows, 
Lake Cinnabar Euęliſi Pink 
utch Pink 
Blues. Maſticot 
Blue Bice Orpiment 
Pruſſian Blue Engliſi Ochre 
Indigo Spruce Ochre 


The Reaſon of not mentioning the Carmine (for 
Red) and the Ultramarine (for Blue) in the above 
Liſt, is on Account of its being beſt to purchaſe and 
keep them in Powder, as they are liable to be loſt; as 
a ſmall Touch of theſe will give the Painting an en- 
livening Caſt ; what you require for preſent Uſe, mix 
with a few Drops of Nut Oil upon your Pallet, with 


your Pallet-Knife. 
The Pallet and Pallet-Knives may be had at the 
Colour 


Shops. 
Prick a ſmall Hole at the Side of each Bladder 
you want to get the Colour out of, and preſs out no 
more upon your Pallet, than you intend for imme- 
diate Uſe, as the Colours are apt to dry and ſkin 
over. 

Then laying a Sheet of white Paper on the Table, 
ſet the Glaſs rather ſloping againſt two ſmall Sticks 
faxed perpendicular, 8 7 twelve Inches "ROT \ 
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which will be a ſufficient Support, and the Outlines and 
Tints will appear on the Glaſs hold your Pallet on 
your left Hand, and proceed to decorate as follows: 


The Manner of working the Colours. 


AS the Lights and Shades are diſperſed on the 
Picture, be careful of diſpoſing of the Colours ac- 
cordingly; lay on the Light Colours on the lighteſt 
Parts of the Print, and the darker over the ſhaded: 
The brighter Colours being laid on properly, it is not 
of any material Conſequence if the darker ones ſnould 
by Accident run over them; for the upper Colour 
caruct be ſeen through that which was laid on firſt; 
for inſtance: 


GREENS, 


Firſt lay on ſome Verdigriſe, mix that with Dutch 
Pink for the next; this may be made darker or lighter 
by adding more or leſs Dutch Pink. 


.BLVES.. 


The ights, Ultramarine cr Blue Bice ; the firſt 
Shade, Saunders Blue ; the darkeſt, Indigo, 


RED S. 


The firſt Minium, or Red-Lead (thoroughly ground) 
ſhaded with Lake; in the higheſt Parts touch with 
Carmine, which will enliven your Painting, and ſet 
it off to great Advantage. 


YELLOWS. 


1 $8 7 


co) YELEOWS..:.- - ton 3 


©; The lighteſt Yellow Maſticot, ſhaded with Dutch 
INK, _ 3433 [ * 
Any of theſe Colours may be darkened by adding 
to them a darker Shade of the ſame Colour on 


Pallet; or lightened by mixing them with White. 


_ predominant w 


If the Colours are too thick, make them thinner by 
mixing with a few Drops of Turpentine Oil; for they 
muſt never be uſed thick, as you will be in danger of 
ſpoiling the Piece. — 

Have a Pencil for each Colour; never put a Bruſh 
which you haye uſed for one Colour into any other, 
before you have waſhed your Bruſh well in Turpentine 
Oil, rm Green, as that Colour' will appear 
en dry. —— : 

Obſerve, when an done uſing your Bruſhes, 
they are to be thoroughly waſhed in the Oil of Tur- 


pentine. 


— 


The Glaſs being painted, let it remain three or four 
Days free from Duſt, and it is fit for Framing. 


** All Sorts of Metzotinto Prints Ns for Paint- 
ing on Glaſs, may be had at LAURIE & WHITTLE's, 
No 53, Fleet treet, | 


% 
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To make a convenient BOX to hold Colovns, tc. 


Let the Size be two Feet fix Inches one Foot 
four Inches wide, and five Inches deep, with Partitions. 


5 * Aa — * 1 R 
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A. Turpentine C. To receive 
| Oil for waſhing B.] the Leavings of 
Pencils. Colours. 


| WH" — - | 


_ Y 
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. 3 
D. For Bottles | E. For Colours 
of Oil and the | in Bladders, | dry Colours. 
Knife. | and the Pallet. | 


o 
my 
8 


| 
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9 | 
| | For Pencils and Sticks. 
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A, à Box lined with Tin, fixed in the =_ Box, to 
contain Turpentine Oil for waſhing the Pencils after 
they have been uſed before they are laid by. 

| Between A and C upon the Tin, at B, is the Place 
for preſſing the Colour out of the Bruſh, after being 
dipped in the Oil of Turpentine to clean it: The Co- 
lours which fall into the Box C, will, with their Oils, 
make a very good Size for Gold. 

The Partition D is lined with Tin, as it is to in- 
cloſe the Bottles of Nut and Burnt Oil, (which you 
ſhould never be without) alſo the Oils of Turpentine 
and Linſeed; which if not lined, the frequent taking 
the Bottles out, would greaſe and ſtain the Wood; 
- the Tin will preſerve it free from any 

tan. ö 
The 
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The Partition E, in the Middle of the Box, is alſo 
made of Tin, to take out whenever it is required, as 
that is to contain the Biadde rs of Oil Colours. Over 
theſe lay the Pallet, whici: clean 2s toon as done, 
with Turpentine Oil, or ele lay it in Water ſufficient 
to cover the Colours, which will keep the Colours till 
the next Occahion, preventing a ne great Waſte. 
Rub the Pallet with a clean Cloth, and Linſced or Nut 
Oil, till it is quite Ty; it will be neat, and fit for 
the Reception of the Colours. 

The Box F is divided into ſeveral Parts, for 
ing the dry Colours diſtinct, and from ſpoiling each 
other; in the ſame Place keep the Ultramarine and 
Carmine. 

The Box G is for the Reception of the Pencils after 
they are cleaned, where they will be ready whenever 
they are wanted. Obſerve that ſome of the Pencils 
are to be uſed in laying on the Colours, while others 
are of white Hair for the ſoftening and blending them 
in each other as ſoon as laid on, that if the Student 
ſhould leave off harſh and abruptly, the Place may not 
be diſtinguiſhable. 

The Profeſſor in this Polite Art, ſhould not have 
leſs than two or three dozen Camel's-Hair Pencils of 
verious Sizes, with Sticks to each, about ten or twelve 
Inches long, made of Cedar. 

If there is Occaſion to grind the Colours, provide 
a Stone, which may be made of a Pebble or fine 
Marble, thoroughly poliſhed, to be had at any Stone- 
3 | Gl * 

If there be a lar ntity of Colour to grind, 
the Oil muſt be in n never overpower 
it with a ſuperfluous Quantity: The Colour muſt be 

perfectly ſmooth; dip a Piece of Bladder in 
warm water to mollify and make it more wow ; 
$ 
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this done, immediately tie up the Colour in it, and it | 
will be fit for Uſe when 1 


But though you take all the Care poſſible, when the 
Colours are expoſed to the Air, and uſed in ſmall 
Quantities, there will be a thick hard Skin over them 

in a very ſhort Time, which, though it may be taken 
off with a Pallet Knife, will occaſion a great Decreaſe 
of Colour. After the Skin is taken off, che Remain- 
der will, in all probability, prove too thick for Uſe, 
without a Drop or Two of Nut Oil, which muſt be 
well tempered with the Pallet Knife. ; 
Once more let us caution the Artiſt to keep his 
Bruſhes to their ſeparate Colours; for the mixing af 
them is attended with many ill Conſequences, and will 
greatly endanger the whole of his Performance. 


+ 
—_— . * 
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or PAINTING IN CRAYONS. 


THE beſt Paſtils or Crayons are thoſe imported 
from Sw:tzerland, which are to be had at the Colour- 
Shops. The Sorts are as follow: om; 

White, Black, Yellow; Orange, Purple, Red, Blue, 
Green, and Brown, each of which may be uſed in 

ſhading, the two firſt excepted. 


Directions for uſing the ſame. 


Rough Venice Paper is uſed on this Occaſion, which 

is of a whited-brown Colour, the ſtiffer the better ; 
but there is a Sort much preferable, called Cap Paper, 
. as it diſtributes the Colours to the beſt Advantage. 
By Crayons, Figures may be repreſented in their pro- 
per 
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r Colours as appearing to the Eye, becauſe the Co- 
By can be matched with the Crayons, which being 
dry will not fade: Whereas Colours, when wet, ſerm 
deeper than when dry, which perplexes a young Be- 
ginner 
Provide alſo ſome thick ſmooth light- blue, or other 
Paper, getting a Straining-Frame from a Frame-Ma- 
ker; ſtrain a Piece of Scotch or 1ri/h Cloth over it, 
which may be done by drawing «nd faſtening it with 
all Tacks round the Edges till quite ſmooth ; damp 

our Paper with a Sponge dipt in Water, paſte it, 
—— it on the Cloth, being particular that it is even 
with the Straining-Frame; place a Piece of White 
Paper upon the Table, put the Straining-Frame with 
the Blue Paper downwards upon it, keeping it 
ſteady with one Hand, rub the Cloth cloſe to the 
Paper with the other; then curning the Frame, with 
a Piece of White Paper in your Hand, rub cloſe the 
Edges: When it is dry, ſet it on an Eaſel, (which 
uy be had at the Colour-Shops) and proceed as fol- 
. lows: | | 

Wich Charcoal ſketch your Rough-Draught, and 
with Black, White, or Red-Chalk, correct your 
Faults. Having thus outlined your Object completely, 
the Crayons may be rubbed in; but Care is required 
concerning the proper Colours; then {often or blend 
them together with your Finger or Fitch. 

When you prepare the Crayons for uſe, remember 
to cut the Points from the Bottom upwards, and take 
care they are not made too ſharp, the Red Ochre, 
ae and White Chalk excepted. 

As it is difficult to get Crayons that are really good, 
e think it no way ſuperfluous to give the Student 
the Method of preparing them. 


Directions 
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Directions for making Crayons. 
WHITES. 


No other is required than the beſt and ſofteſt French 
or Italian White Chalk, cut into Pieces about two 
Inches long, and a Quarter of an Inch in Thickneſs, 
with your Penknife round off the Corners, and point 
them as directed before. 

Of theſe it will be expedient that the Artiſt ſhould 
have a great Number, (as they are of continual Uſe 
and mult be kept ſeparate from the reſt, or they wi 
otherwiſe be much diſcoloured. 


YELLOWS. 


As Yellows are next to be treated of, we ſhall di- 
vide them into ſeven different Shades. 

Firſt, Take Flower of Brimſtone and Grounds of 
Starch; with the Pallet-knife incorporate them upon 
a poliſhed Marble, it will make an agreeable Straw- 
Colour; bring it to the N 19; ct a Paſte, with 
Milk or pale Ale-Wort; with the Pallet-knife ſpread 
it on a Piece of ſmooth Cloth, till it is in Thickneſs 
about one third of an Inch; let it remain ſo till half 
dry; with a ſharp Knife reduce it into Pieces about 
two Inches long, and one third of an Inch wide; roll 
it between your Hands, or two Pieces of Board, till 
round as the Stem of a Tobacco-Pipe, and not much 
thicker ; point it as directed for ; Chalk, Or if 


moſt convenient, uſe Ground Chalk inſtead of the 
Grounds of Starch, as that will work near the ſame 


Effect. 


Second. 
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Second. Yellow Ochre well ground upon a Stone 
with a Muller in fair Water. Dry and beat it by mix- 
ing ſuch a Quantity of ground Chalk, or Grounds of 
Starch, as will render it a little darker than the above; 
mixing with it as much Milk as will make it a Paſte, 
forming it into Crayons as the preceding. A little 
Sugar Gand may be diſſolved in the Milk. 
| ird. rind Yellow Ochre and Water; when 
dry, beat it well, mix it with _ littte ground Chalk, 
to be darker than the former; add to it pale Ale Wort 
or Size; make it into Crayons as before. For the 
Method of preparing the Size, we refer the Reader to 
thoſe uſeful. Receipts publiſhed at the End of the Di- 
rections for 38 Water-Colours. 

Fourth. Grind Exgliſi Pink with Water as the 
former; when dry, beat it in the ſame Manner; mix 
it with a little of the Grounds of the beſt White 
Chalk, that it may be darker than the former Colour; 
incorporate with it as much-pale Ale Wort as will 
bring it to a Paſte; prepare and reduce it into Crayons 
as before directed. 

Fifth. Mix Engliſ Pink with pale Ale Wort. 
After being ground with pure Spring Water, reduce 
it to Crayons, according to the aforementioned Di- 
rections. 

Sixth. Dutch Pink prepared as the former. 

Seventh. Orpiment, mixed with a little 
Chalk, or Grounds of Starch well incorporated, and 
brought to the Conſiſtency of a Paſte with pale Ale 
Wort, in which muſt be diſſolved ſome Gum Dra- 

on; then roll it into Crayons according to the firſt 
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ORANGE COLOURS. 


Firſt. Grind Orpiment, and make it into-Crayons, 
from the foregoing Directions | 
Second. Er Red-Lead with pure Water very 
fine ; when dry, beat it with ground Orpiment; mix 
a ſmall Quantity of Red-Lead. (that is, ſo much as 
will make it a Shade darker than the. preceding) ; 
diſſolve Gum Dragon in Milk or Ale Wort, and 
with it temper your Colours; roll it into Crayons as 
before. 20 1 Top + 
Third. Grind Engliſi Pink with pure Water; mix 
it with as much Vermilion as will make it agreeable to' 
your Deſign; boil Ale Wort till it becomes glutinous, 
with which bring your Colour to a Paſte; then cut 
it in Lengths; roll it as before. oi of 
Fourth. Prepare Engli/k Pink and Red-Lead as 
before; mix as much of them together as will make 
it a Shade darker than the former. Mix theſe with 
Ale Wort prepared as above, and ſo into Crayons. 
Fifth. Mix as much Dutch Pink finely ground 
with Red-Lead as will bring it to the Shade required, 
and proceed as before. 
Be careful, in the compounding theſe Colours, to 
make as many Shades as poſſible. * 


REDS. 


Firſt. Grind Red-Lead very fine with pure Water; 
when dry, beat it as fine as poſſible, heighten it with 
white Chalk finely ground; diſſolve ſome Gum Dra- 
gon in Ale Wort; make your Compoſition into Paſte; 
cut and roll it into Craycns. Of this Compoſition 

you 


„ 


you may make different Shades, by adding more or 
leſs White. e 

Second. The beſt Red-Lead ground; proceed as 
before directed. | 

Third. Prepare Red Ochre in the ſame Manner as 
White Chalk. F | | 

Fourth. Fine White Chalk. or White Lead, well 
pulverized ; with it mix ſome Vermilion ground to 
the State of an impalpable Powder. Divide them 
into three or four Shades; make each of them into 
Paſte with Ale Wort boiled; cut and roll thent' as 
before. | 

Fifth. Grind Vermilion very fine with a Stone and 
Muller; mix it with pale Ale 2 de fore directed; 
roll it into Crayons. 338 

Sixth. Lake of the beſt Sort, well ground with 
Water: when dry, beat it to an impalpable Powder. 
Divide it into three or four ſeparate Parcels; add more 
or leſs White to each, as will give them different 
Shades; work each Parcel into Paſte with Ale Wort, 
afterwards into Crayons. 

Seventh. Reduce pure Lake to as fine a Powder 
as poſſible with clear Water; after it is dry, reduce it 
to as fine a Powder as before; mix it with Milk, or 
Ale Wort, and bring it into Crayons according to the 
firſt Directions. | 
Eighth. Indian Lake; prepare it as the former. 
This alone will be a very ſtrong Colour; but make 
three different Shades at leaſt, by the Addition of more 
or leſs White. 

Ninth. Cut Roſe Pink into the Shape of Crayons; 
they will be fit for Uſe without any farther Prepara- 
tion. Carmine will come very expenſive, as a Shil- 
ling's-worth will make but a very {mall Crayon. 


* 


1 
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- BLUES. 


Firſt. Blue Bice, well —.— with pure Water. 
When dry, reduce it to a Powder again, adding to it 
White Chalk finely powdered; dei e it into Parcels, 
put to each more or leſs Chalk, ſo as to produce va- 
rious Shades. Bring theſe to the Conſiſtency of a Paſte 
with Ale Wort mixed with a little Size, made accord- 
ing to the former Directions; proceed with making 
them into Crayons. 

Second. Blue Bice alone finely ground, and pre- 
pared as the preceding. 

Third. Grind Verditer wich Water; let it dry, 
after which beat it into a Powder, ſo fine that no 
Lumps can be ſeen; divide it into four or five Parcels, 
' to all of which, except one, add ſuch different Propor- 
tions of White Chalk, as will make them Shades for 
each other: Make theſe into Paſte with pale Ale Wort, 
wherein Gum Dragon has been diſſolved; and that 
Blue with which no White has been mixed, make 
into Paſte with pale Ale Wort and a little Size, into 
Crayons as before. 

Fourth. Pruſſian Blue; be very careful that it is 
thoroughly ground; make it into Paſte with pale Ale 
Wort boiled, and thickened with Size, ſo into Cray- 
ons, in purſuance of the firſt Directions. To as BM 
lighter Shades, Pruſſian Blue; after you have ground 
it well by itſelf and dried it, divide it into two or three 
Parcels, to each of which add White Chalk, in pro- 
portion as you would have the Shades lighter or 
darker; make theſe mto Paſte with Ale Wort boiled, 
into Crayons as the former. 

Fifth. Rock Indigo well ground in pure Water ; 

it, reduce it to a very fine Powder; divide it into 


ſeveral Parcels, to- which add White Chalk in diffe- 
| rent 


Les 


rent Proportions; mix theſe with pale Ale Wort boil- 
ed; have at leaſt four Shades of them; for the darkeſt 
uſe Indigo made into Paſte as the reſt, and into Cray- 
ons according to the firſt Directions. 


PURPLES. 


Firſt. Roſe Pink; grind it as fine as poſſible; when 
dry, powder it, mix-it well with a little Saunders Blue, 
till it appears of the Colour you deſire; then bring it 
to a Paſte; proceed as before; 5 

Second. Lake finely ground and waſhed; add to it 
as much Blue Bice as will make it of an agreeable 
reddiſh Purple; make this of two or three different 
Degrees, each lighter than the other, and into the 
lighter Parts put White Chalk or Grounds of the beſt 
White Starch. make them into Paſte with Ale Wort 
boiled, and mixed with Size, and then into Crayons 
e 77 1 | | 

Third. Grind Lake with pure Water; add as much 
Pruſſian Blue to it, as will make it of the Purple you 
deſire; mix theſe well together in ſeveral Places, ma- 
king ſome more inclining to Blue, others to Red; to 
the fainteſt add as much White Chalk as you ſee ne- 
ceſſary; make the ſeparate Parcels into Paſte with 
Ale Wort boiled till it becomes glutinous, then into 
Crayons in the ſame Manner as before. 


BLACKS. 
Firſt. The Black which is generally uſed for Cray- 


ons, is Charcoal cut into Pieces about two Inches 
long, and a Quarter of an Inch wide; the ſofteſt and 
beſt are thoſe made of Willows. Have of theſe at 
leaſt one Dozen, becauſe the Contraſts Black and 
White are moſt wanted, | 

1 Second. 
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Second. Grind Ivory Black as fine as poſſible with - 
pure Water, adding to it, in the Grinding, a ſmall 
Quantity of Indigo, which will very much enliven 
the Black, and relieve it from that Deadneſs which 


_ attends it when uſed by itſelf ; make it into Paſte with 
boiled Ale Wort, into Crayons, as before. 


BROWNS. 


Firſt. Fuller's Earth of the beſt and pureſt Sort; 

ind it well with Water; add to it ſome ground Chalk 
in different Quantities, that you may have three or 
four different Shades : mix each of theſe up with pale 
Ale Wort, boil it till it becomes glutinous, and roll 
it into Crayons. 9 | 

Second. Spanifh Brown, ground well with Water; 
add in the Grinding ſome Fuller's Earth, which will 
— much enlighten it, the & e Brown being of 

itſelf a very dark Colour; when dry, beat it into a 
Powder again, divide it into four different Parcels, to 
three of which put Grounds of Starch in different 
Degrees, ſo that you may preſerve ſeveral Shades of 
Colour. Mix each of theſe ſeparately into Paſte with 
a little Size of Iſinglaſs, or pale Ale Wort boiled, or 
thick Water-Gruel wherein Gum Dragon has been 
diſſolved; make it into Crayons, according to the 
former Directions. 

I hird. Indian Ink and Spaniſh Brown, well ground 
together; mix them with Ale Wort till they are as 
ſtiff as Paſte. Of this Colour you may make different 
Shades, by adding more or leſs White. 


GREENS. 


Firſt. Diſtilled Verdigriſe well ground with ſtrong 
Vinegar; waſh it well with Water, as follows: Put 
the Verdigriſe into Water, let it remain there about a 

Minute; 
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Minute; pour the Water off into a Cup, let it ſettle; 
then pour that from it, waſh it again in the ſame Man- 
ner; when dry, make it into Crayons of different 
Shades with ground White Chalk. 

Second. Boil the beſt Verdigriſe, with ſharp Vine- 
gar; while boiling, add to it a little N Tartar, 
which being of ſo ſharp a Nature will ſoon diſſolve the 
Verdigriſe; then you will haye a Liquor of a very fine 
Colour, ſomewhat inclinable to Blue: Set the Liquor 
in ſmall Gallipots, expoſed to the Air, which will toon 
be congealed, and become hard ; mix it with as much 
Ale Wort as will bring it to a Paſte and Crayons, as 
before directed. | | | 

Third. Verdigriſe prepared after the laſt Manner; 
reduce and divide it into ſeveral Parcels; add 5 
Blue in different Proportions, as you would have them 
lighter or darker; to the lighteſt Parts add a little White 
Chalk, or a little Stra- Colour, to variegate the Shades 
as much as poſſible. Mix all theſe with pale Ale 
Wort boiled, as before directed. | 

Fourth. Grind Blue Bice very fine; in the grind- . 
ing add to it ſome of the beſt Dutch Pink : Divide it 
into ſeveral Parts; make different Shades with White 
Chalk; bring them to a Paſte with Ale Wort boiled, 
then into Crayons. | 

Fifth. Grind Rock Indigo veiy fine with pure 
Water; dry it, reduce it to Powder, divide it into four 
Parcels at leaſt; add to it fome Dutch Pink; to others 
Dutch Pink and Brimſtone; for the lighteſt, Flour of 
Brimſtone only. After you have made as many Shades 
as yer deſire, bring them into a Paſte with pale Ale 
Wort mixed with S1ze, made according to that Receipt 
preſcribed at the End of the Directions for Painting in 
Water-Colours; cut them into Lengths, roll them 
into Crayons as at firſt directed. 

Sixth. Grind Rock Indigo with Water; divide it 
into Parcels more or leſs as you think wi add 

utch 
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Dutch Pink in ſuch different Quantities as will produce 
ſeveral Shades; after theſe are well incorporated, 
make them into Paſte with boiled Ale Wort, roll them 
into Crayons according to their former Directions. 

The Artiſt will find theſe Crayons far preferable to 
thoſe generally bought at Shops, which being fre- 
juently tempered ſo high with Gum-Water, renders 

em ſo ſtiff and obdurate, that they will too often 
rather ſcratch, than give any Appearance of Colour 
upon your Paper; on the contrary, thoſe which we 
have recommended, may be uſed with all the Eaſe 
and Freedom imaginable, and will expreſs the Di- 
verſity of Colours as pleaſant and agreeable as can 
be deſired; 

When the Student is defirous of making a Drawing 
in Crayons, either from Nature, or from a correct 
Imitation of Nature, he ſhould be careful, before he 
begins, that he has every Colour that is in his Origi- 

. as he cannot here, as in a Painting either in 
Water or Oil Colours, prepare a Colour at a Minute's 
Warning; which Conſideration it was that induced 
us to direct ſo many Shades to be made from each 
Colour. 

The Artiſt, in order to keep his Colours ſeparate, 
(for if they mix, it will, on account of their Softneſs, 
be very prejudicial to them) ſhould be prepared with a 
Box which contains as many Partitions as will keep 
each Shade by itſelf. 


